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To KILL the Moth whose young | 
Grow fat while your apparel eating, 

Just scatter gi Jar furs amon 
The Powder made by KEATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


THE OLD TIME, EVER-POPULAR NOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY FOR 

Biliousness, Sick Head- 
ache, Constipation, 
Errors in Diet—Eat- 
ing or Drinking. 
Thirst, Giddiness, 
Rheumatic © or 
Gouty Poison. 


7 Cold with 
High Tem- 
perature & 
Quick Pulse & 
Feverish Con- 
ditions gener- 
ally. Ht proves 
beneficial in the 
fF early stages of 
Diarrhea. 


BEETLES 
MOSQUITOS 


TINS 3¢62a1. FILLED BELLOWS 9 


PEACE FOR ONE PENNY. ‘You can now bag meses eee 


im ld. tins. It Kills B Fi Mothe, » F 

and Iasesis. "Berman te dee. Ask for 
KEATING’S and don’t go away without it. aR 
Oilmen, Stores, ete. Tins, 3d., 6d., and le. ; Bellows, 9d. 


CAUTION. 
Exzamine the Capsule and 


see that t is marked ENO'S 
‘FRUIT SALT? otherwise yu  'T 18 MOST VALUABLE To 


have the sinoerest form of flatery. TRAVELLERS, ESPECIALLY 
—IMITATPION. IN HOT COUNTRIES, 
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y|_ Boon TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous ond 
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INCOME TAX If you wish to avoid trouble | _Dirett Putvic Surely Gon (Deve aa), Doane 
eg Beye kt THE WORLD'S BEST PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR. 


vercharge. Sen 
fourteen stamps te A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta St., TYPE WRITING. — Novelists, story-writers, 
London, W.C. clergymeri and others who require their manuscripts 
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TOO MUCH STRENGTH. A POINT OF LAW. SATISFYING HIS CONSCIENCE. 

WILLIAM was 88 lad for his age, strong mentally— l Sisal least sted A Hungry Irishman went into a restaurant on Friday, . 
fn some things—as as ph: ly, and when a rich Ou B Kc. A ae and said to the waiter: 
City merchant advertised for ‘‘a strong lad,” William igwig, paced * ave yez any whale ? "4 
applied for the job and got it: For a few weeks he felt Till a small piece of peel quite abruptly “ No.” 
like a millionaire on his five shillings a week, buf, alas ! it Terminated his onward careers “* Have yez any shark ?" 
did not last long. He got the sack. It was part of a skin of banana, ** No. , 

“My boy says you disc him!” said Willie's And its skill at ju-jitss was great, * Have yez any swordfish 2's 
mother, when she went to seo merchant in tears and So with feet in the air os No. " 
a block ail: Gres 1 rou wanted a strong lad, and surely And a sound like a sweat seen et 
my, That's t ie bse yey Oak with a Old Bigwig came down on his pate. “ All right,” said the Irishman. “ Then bring me ham 
frown. “ He was too strong. Besides breaking a lot of Now hard was the basrister’s brainbox, and eggs and a beefsteak smothered wid onions, At any 
furniture, he broke ail the rules of the office.” Though its hirsute adornment was scanty. rate I've asked you for fis 

— Io But the spectators ‘waxed sympathetic ————— 
MOTHER AND CHILD. As he regained his stafus quo ante. RATHER AGED. 

A POLITICIAN aie hegeiree7 a os at which there “Oh dear, what a fall!” was the chorus; Tus Sanus peta oe small ek a 2 the 
was present a 8' antagonistic element. “How terribly ust 17 society jou was W out his “‘ copy” in a railway 

The orator had rp cet the attention of the audience, “ Not at big Se pom pacineah, when a gust of wind from the open window 
when suddenly there emanated from the gallery .adoleful the K.C, blew the writing paper from his hand and finally lodged 
and pro ‘“* moo.” This was followed by a “‘ moo” i Quoth the genial j i it under the seat. ws 
pitched in a higher key, issuing from the body of the hall. Pve been merely reversed on a peel! The train drew up at a station, and a passenger, entering 


the compartment, discovered the old gentleman groping 
a Sacomy permitted the audience to enjoy the WAITING FOR HIS OWN. under tao goad i a far from elegant attitude. 

ent, ; TRAVELLER : “‘ Here, landlord, what’s the matter with; ‘‘ Perhaps I may be able to assist you,” politely re- 
_ When the laughter had subsided, he stepped to the | your dog? I’ve driven him away a dozen times, but he | marked{the stranger. ‘‘ May I inquire what you have lost ? ” 


edge of the’ platform, softened his voice, and threw his | always comes back again and sits close to my chair, ‘“‘ My par,” replied the old journalist.. “I am looking 
hearers into fresh mirth by saying : watching every mouthful I take. Do turn him out and | for my par.” : 

“A calf has become separated from its mother. Will let me have my dinner in peace.” The stranger gasped. 
the stewards kindly relieve the distressed parent by Landlord : “ Ah, sir, my Carlo is such a knowing brute. “The dickens you are!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What's hie . 
restoring her child ?” | I expect you have got the plate he generally eats off!’ ' name—Methuselah ?” 


OUR COAST DEFENCE. 


A seaside resident rece complained of the defenceless state of our coast: As this might have some deterring effect intending visi artist 
= a few suggestions that will inspire them with coufideacs. 7 - sia eid sis 


SEASIDE LANDLADY: “WOULD 
YOY LIKE AN ARMOUR PLATED BOMB- PROOF 
BED ROOM SIR, ONLY 5/- AWEEK EXTRA, SIR 


SAFE BATHING. 
ToRPED PRrook 


Grand Hore. 


ENTRY ON DUTY 
5 A ae NIGHT. 
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SUBTERRANEAN 
ESCAPE PASSAGE 


= A / ‘ soe UB) [Ran wad STaTiont 


“GOING TO PATRONIZE 
THE ARMOUR PLATE 
BATHING MACHINE 
THIS MORNING MUM?” 


SAFE. RIDING : 
cone 
BATH G Gi= 
CHAIRS 


You may walk about on the cool beach with bare feet for fun, but thousands of slum children go barefooted on hot 
pavements because they can’t help it. These are the type the F.A.F. takes to the country. . 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


— 
— 


The Prince and the ——— —— 

Tue racing season being now at the height of its 
tashionable eving, we may recall the experience that the 
late Maharajah of Patiala once had at a Derby. He had 
left the Royal inclosure, and sought to make his way 
back when a burly policeman barred his path. 

“No, don’t, my fine fellow,” he said, “ we have no 
peaking aes at all events.. You go back and get your 
banjo and try somewhere else.” ; 

It was not until one of the Court officials came to his 
assistance, and assured the constable that he was really 
and traly not an itinerant musician but a ruling prince, 
that he Was permitted to enter the sacred inclosure. 

The King, then Prince of Wales, laughed heartily when 
che incident was related to him. “ Pat,” as he was 
known throughout society, rewarded the constable with 
a ‘sovereign “ just to show there was no ill-feeling, ’ as 
he put it. — : 


Also the Admiral and the Policeman. 

Most well-known men will tell of a somewhat similar 
experience. For instance the other day, the 
Colonial Press Delegates and others went to Spithead for 
the great Naval review the man who was at the head 
and arranged the whole cing panes the finest day's 
stage-management ever performed—was Sir John 


Fisher. 

The great genius of this quiet little man came out to 
ite fall on this occasion. From a torpedo attack on the 
Dreadnought to the black pi that fastened the rose he 


er you everything had fashioned in his quick 
rain. 


And so strange are the ways of such big thinking 
men, ho bed left out himself in tic calculations. He had 
thought of the comfort of two hundred others and omitted 
himself. : : 

So it hap) that when we Pressmen were going on 
board the Volcano, which was to take us through. the 
Fleet and on to the Dreadn t, we all wore the badge 
that Fisher had given us, and we passed unconcernedly 
along the gangway as the policemen nodded. 

But the First Lord-was held up. He was certainly a 
small man; a man in a queer hat and a frowsy brown 
overcoat. Just the sort of man who would look for a 
free tea on the*’Dreadnought and any and every thing 
else that came his — So the suld-eret “ a 
barred his progress on gangway, and perhaps o: 
laughter of we who were crushing behind him got him on 
board his own pet aoe 

Later in the day I was ing this incident to Mr. Stead, 
when he ca it with another. 

“When I came out of prison,” he said, “some mis- 

ided creatures got up a big reception for me at Exeter 
Frat. The crowd was something enormous. Everybody 
in icdiee ceamad (swank Gaiters m Sok af Resad =A 
gaol-bird. Almost at the last moment I had fought my 
way to the door, and then the police would let me go no 
further. ‘But,’ I protested, ‘I am Mr. Stead.’ ‘ Look 
here,’ said the Inspector, ‘that game won’t do. Try 
something fresh! We have already passed in three 
Presidents to this meeting !’” 

However, Mr. Stead got in finally. He was like the 
man who was to be hanged. The proceedings couldn’t 
go on without him. 

Lately Mr. Stead has been going about with some sort 
of fancy button in his coat and the name William Stead 
written beneath it. It will be interesting to watch what 


sort of trouble that will land him into some day. It 


ought to make a story. , 


From the American Bar. 

Tus following stories are told by Mr. Arthur Train, an 
American lawyer, in his interesting book, ‘ The Prisoner 
at the Bar”: ; 

A certain judge, who had got into the way of using a 
regular form of expression when imposing sentences, was 
sentencing a man for the crime of stealing a ship’s anchor, 
which he had carried away in a dray drawn by six 
horses. P 

The judge, who could not = from his regular 
formula, x pre sentence in these terms :—'' You 
have pleaded guilty to the crime of stealing a ship’s anchor”’ 
—then, raising his voice, he continued with perfect 
solemnity: ‘The crime of stealing a ship’s anchor is 
becoming entirely too prevalent. I sentence you to three 
years and a half in prison,” 


“ Stung!” 

In another case a judge who had ao great reputation for 
his bitter wit was sentencing a gambler, who appeared in 
a loudly-checked yellow-and-black suit with a red 
necktie and a large paste diamond horseshoe pin. The 
judge from under his beetling eyebrows looked fiercely 
down upon him from the berich, and remarked with intense 
scorn: ‘I sentence you to pay a fine of fifty dollars.” 

“‘That’s all right, judge,” interrupted the gambler 
nonchalantly ; “‘ got it in my pants pocket.” 

‘\And to three years and six months in prison,” con- 
tinued the judge, with a slight twinkle in his eye. ‘“‘ Have 
you got that in your pants pocket ?” 


A Changeable Man. ae 
He has two capital stories of the obstinate juryman. 
A j. , after retiring to the jury room, found that they 
stood e to one for acquittal, but-that one poe’ 
to be a very complaisant old gentleman in « b lycock 
hat, who, with his chin resting upon the head of a thick 
bamboo cane, announced defiantly that he was ready to 
- there as long as anybody. = 
he hours dragged iow! by, evening drew on, and 
still the old gentleman obstinately held out, The jurors 
prepared to make a night of it. From time to time old 
gentleman would contemplatively suck the head of his 
bamboo cane. ; : 
Finally he fell fast asleep, and the cane fell heavily to 
the floor. Then one of the jurors picked it up and found 
to his surprise that it was hollow and filled with whisky. 
They passed the cane round, relieved it of its contents, 
and then awoke the owner. Slowly he lifted the cane to 
his mouth, sucked ineffectually for a moment, looked at 
his watch, and then arose with the announcement: 
“B’ys! I'm afther changin’ me moind.” 


Fixing a Jury. 

A FRANKLY unscrupulous member of the Criminal Bar 
told the following story at his own expense :— ~ 

His client was Lemp a meres and wae, - the 
evidence, apparen’ ilty. T wyer’s only chance, 
as he thought, lay fyi to “ work Fen i man- 
slaughter, which would get his client off with twenty 
years’ imprisonment. 

Accordingly, he told his olerk to become friendly with 
the jurymen, treat them to drinks, and see what he could 
do. The clerk reported that he had become very thick 
with the twelfth juror, an old Irishman, who had promised 
to ‘‘ hold out for manslaughter.” ; 

The lawyer told his client, and both ceased to worry 
spans te result, as death no longer stared the prisoner in 

The jury retired and remained out twenty-three hours. 
At the end of that time, tired, dishevelled, exasperated, 


warmly 
As [oy sere eee the old Irishman leaned over 
to the 


him go entirely !”” 


The Kaiser’s Joke. 

“ SovEREIGNS un SiipPgrs”’ is the title of a new book 
in which Henri Nicolle, a Parisian man of letters, has 
collected anecdotes about the rulers of every country in 
Eu a kindly collection for the most part, containing 
no’ to annoy those with whom the stories deal. 

Here is the best story about the Kaiser:— — 

When he told Prince von Buelow he was to be 

wi 


Emperor pressed’ him to tell what it was, and 
as his wife 


Present i compliments to: the Princess, and tell her 


great pleasure 
that business leas difficult for her.” 

It was not a regiment of soldiers detailed for house- 
cleaning ee yee came to the Princess, only a small 
ane which, on being opened, was found to contain a 

undred pieces of seap. 


The Horrors of War! 

Bapen-PowE.t's Boy Scouts have entered so much 
into our everyday interests that it would be curious, 
indeed, if some humour, now and again, could not be 
found in the movement, even though boys themselves 
take the thing as a very serious business. 

Here is a case in point told by a Seoutmaster : 

In Dunham W the other day ao small disciple of 
Baden-Powell was discovered walking aimlessly up and 
down peering anxiously into the branches of the trees. 

Wondering what particular detail of scouting this 
might be, the Scoutmaster questioned him. 

“My mother gave me a pork-pie,” he answered in 
dolorous tones. ‘‘ When I got here I hid it in a branch 
of a tree, and now—boo-hoo—I c-c-can’t find the tree!” 


A Story of the King’s Jockey. 

HERBERT JONES was in a bar-parlour in the West End 
of London a short time af and a man in mufti was 
swaggering about life in the Army, and asserting that 
everyone ought to be proud to serve the King. 

“Even you, my little man,” he said, turning to Jones 
condescendingly, ‘“‘ ought to look forward to serving His 
Majesty some = ; 

“‘T have served him for years past,” was the jockey’s 
quiet rejoinder. 

**.*Oh, about th lace 

‘Oh, about the same as you, le t—Epsom 
Downs and Sandown Park.” " iis it 
Pill was on Jones’ side then, as the bystanders 

owed, 


Mr. Roosevelt. I’ve often heard 


Heard Father Speak of Him. 
A cHarmine girl of eighteen, the daughter of an 
American pu r and quite a society queen in her 


own city, had been taken to Washington by her fathcr, 


and at one of the 
to President Roosevelt. : 

As her small hand disappeared within the hearty 

asp of the President, the maiden looked up at him and 
smiling sweetly said: “I’m a glad to meet you, 
r speak of you.” 

The Meredith Coker-nut. 

Tae late George Meredith may not have been an 
altogether familiar author to the ordinary reader who 
craves for quick sensation. He never came down to the 
simplicity of Sherlock Holmes oe Captats Kettle. Mere- 
dith required an acute and trained intellect before he 
could be appreciated. 

It was once mentioned, in referring to the difficulty 
which some oe im reading Meredith’s 
novels that the “ coker-nut”” was very 2ard, 
but that the milk when reached proved to be very sweet. 
This joke got into the TB. : 

Two days afterw: a well-known firm of fruiterers 
had an inquiry after these coker-nuts from a country 
customer! The letter was to the effect that, having read 
somewhere that Meredith’s coker-muts have had a largo 
sale lately, and that the milk was fashionable, the writer 
would like to have a few to try. 


The Suspicions of Charles Reade. 


ieious of 


House receptions was presented 


t-office cheated him by letting in the public for any- 
thing they could get and keeping the money. So Reade 
turned up the collar of his overcoat, pulled his hat down 
over his eyes, and, shuffling up to the box-office as the 
pla’ were going in, ‘he shoved s half-crown into the 
Fox-oliice keeper’s hand, and whispered, “ It’s all right— 
that’s for you—I don’t want «@ ticket. Just pass mo 
through.” ‘The clerk ran out, seized Reade by his coat- 
collar, and was passing him roughly into the street, when 
he recognised his ‘‘ chief.” 


How the Picture Dealer Scored. 

Or M. CaavucuarD, the great French picture-collector 
who died the other day, a good story is told. He was 
always adding to his pictures, and the higher the prico 
the more anxious he was to secure the painting. A 
dealer one day offered him the “‘ Vache Blanche,” by 


4 Chauchard was told he could have it for sixteen 


-bundred pounds. 
“Jt must be an imitation,” he said. “Take it 


way. 
*“The dealer told some of his colleagues, and they 
romised to get him ¢ thousand pounds for the same 


M. whose ity was wounded by the 
remark, wrote to the r, “ Bring me the ‘ Vache 
Blanche.’ ” . : 2 

The reply was it was too late; it had been sold to a 
collector. 

The miljionaire “connoisseur said he must have it at 
any price. He finished by securing it, but it cost him ten 
tho . Needless to add, the picture had 
never left dealer's shop. - 

But it is frauds of this kind that should put many a 
curio dealer into prison. 


Raising Funds. 

Dr. ALEXANDER WaHyts, of Free St. George’s, Edin- 
burgh, who has been unanimously appointed Principal 
of ‘New College, Edin ie in succession to Dr. Marcus 
Dods, possesses a prett; t. . 

The story is told on one occasion a Highland 
minister upon him for some financial assistanco 
for the work in the North, Dr. Whyte regretted that 
he could not afford to assist the Highlander, but advised 
him to visit a wealthy layman in the city. 

ing to the house of the wealthy Presbyterian the 
Highlander found him disinclined to give, and ungracious 


in manner. 
Nettled at his reception the Highlander answered 


b . ; 
i. the tone, the rich man asked, “ And whom 


do you take me for ?” ; 
“A fire-deserving sinner, like myself,” came the quick 
retort. 

Retarning to Dr. Whyte, he explained the circum- 


The man guffawed. ‘ Where, I should like to know ?” ‘stances. 


8 
“You did not say that 7” eager:) asked the doctor. 
ss , I did!” replied the other. : 
“Well, well;- I’ve been wanting to say that to bim 
for the last fifteen years! Here’s a five-pound note for 


your ” 


* Jolly good luck to the girl who loves a—Territorial.”” She can learn a lot of useful info-mation about the 
e Territorials from the July ROYAL MAGAZINE. Now on sale, price 4d 
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hie é no means the first time that detatle of the routine of prison life for women have feelings and experiences when thrust amongst surroundings 80 entirely unfamiliar & 
Pos publi . Inthie weg aaa Miss Margare worth's description is absolutely her. The little indignities and restrictions | yes life, which to a less sensitive and refined 


unique, because for the first time an edu 


by Miss But- 
* terworth, a 
lady of 
education 
and refine- 


arrested, in 
her little 
cottage at 
Caterham, for 
disposing of 
three old 
books. The 
> books be- 
longed to a 
circulating 
library to 
which Miss Butterworth subscribed. Following her 
arrest and remand for a week, she was sentenced at the 
Lambeth Police Court to two months in the Second 
Division—her sentence to be served at Holloway Prison, 
where she was conveyed. Last week Miss Butterworth 
related the, to her, infamous action of the prison authorities 
in taking her finger-prints to send to Scotland Yard. Her 
warrative is continued below. 


PART IIL (continued). 
Holloway Prison. First Stage. 

Eacu baby slept in a basket beside its mother's bed, 
and to those who had already been weaned, the hospital 
wardress peomen® three times a day a bottle full of good 
warm milk. Very likely the poor little creature found 
itself better cared for here than in its own home, and did 
not look forward to its mother’s day of discharge as 
eagerly as she did herself. 

“fr Tittle neighbour caught the whooping cough, though 
y natal 
from wifom it would be difficult to say. Thinking that 
the basket might not be comfortable enough, the doctor 
ordered it to be exchanged for an iron cot. In it sat baby, 
contentedly playing all day with the horrible tin toilet 
set belonging to the cell, or with its mother’s badge. _ 

Of the badge I have forgotten to speak.” It was a big. 
yellow, round piece of thick cloth, on which, in huge black 
figures, were inscribed the letter of the ward and the 
number of both ward and cell. Each prisoner wore it 
attached to her left shoulder by a button. 

Every other Tuesday two wardresses passed from cell 
to cell and searched each prisoner as well as her surround- 
ings. Two different officers came each time. Some 
searched thoroughly, some superficially ; but all did it 
kindly and decently. You might have been searched in 
like manner before a roomful of women (I do not, of 
course, say men) without blushing. 

Rose an Hour Earlier. 

I will now give a short account of Holloway Sundays, 
which differed but little from other days. We rose at 
seven instead of six. At 8 o'clock followed a service for 
the Roman Catholics, in the same chapel which served 
for the other denominations. At ten came the Church 
of England service. Those who did not attend it were 
locked up in their cells, or taken for a twenty minutes’ 
exercise. The dinner, at twelve, as usual, proved no 
better than on other days, even much worse than on 
Thursdays. By the way, I asked a convict of ten months’ 
standing what they had for Christmas dinner ; she told 
me the fare did not vary by so much as an ounce of 
plum-pudding. 

During the afternoon prisoners slept, read, or, if they 
got a chance, chatted from cell to cell. Afternoon 
service lasted an hour ; at five supper was ladled out and 
doors locked for the night. We had no housework, 
laundry, or sewing that day, as goes without saying. No 
chaplain’s, doctor’s, or governor's visit—the latter, how- 
ever, nearly always assisted at morning service. Even 
the nepal matrons did not go their usual ward rounds. 
Indeed, the head wardress always disappeared for the 
day, and was replaced by a tall, handsome woman, 
dressed in black, who treated convicts with the greatest 
kindness, and who, I regret to say, was never visible on 
weekdays. 

Members of a Prisoners’ Aid Society. 

On the second Sunday of my sentence a wardress came 
and asked my name. Having consulted the paper she 
held in the usual way, she told me to follow her. I went 
with some dozen other convicts to a corridor containing 
& aumber of small cells, with big glass doors. The 
passage-door was marked, “ Solicitors,” and, as I passed 
it, I wondered what my solicitor could have to say to me. 

To my surprise, I saw, when looking through the glass 
doors, a lady in outdoor clothes seated in each cell and 
conversing with a convict. After a moment’s reflection, 
T guessed that these ladies were members of some prisoners’ 
aid society, and were offering convicts aid and advice, 
also questioning them as to their future plans. 

Going up to a head officer, who stood not far off, I 
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asked if I might speak to her. She had a nice face—I | sweep’s wife had given birth to a daughter, or which 


never volunteered to address wardresses who looked 
harsh and disagreeable, of such there were luckily but 
few ; why meet snubs halfway? The officer asked me 
what I wanted to say. 

“ These ladies are presumably members of a prisoners’ 
aid society 2? I wanted to tell you that I need neither a 
home nor pecuniary help when T lave here.” 

The wardress laughed, and assured me that money 
would not be forced on me against my will, the funds of 
the association being in anything but a brilliant state. 
But she advised me to go ona have a chat with one of the 
ladies ; it would cheer me up.” 

So I entered one of the cells when my turn came: A 
charming elderly lady received me most kindly, chatted 
with me for about twenty minutes, asked all about my case, 
sympathised with me, and promised to ask for me the 
next time she came to the prison, so that I could come 
and chat with her. 


PART IV. 
Holloway Prison. Second Stage. 

THE twenty-eighth day of my imprisonment arrived 
at last. Alas! it fell on a Sunday. feared, with good 
reason, that i Pisa would not be given to me. On 
the foregoing Friday, as the third chief officer passed my 
cell on her afternoon round, and asked me, accordi 
to habit, if I had any complaint to make, I laid the matter 
before her, begging that the letter might be given me 
last thing on Saturday, if I could not have it on Sunday. 
She shook her head. I must wait till Monday; that 
was the prison rule. 

So I waited, counted the moments, and trembled with 
fear. All through the first dreary twenty-eight days of 
my imprisonment I had buoyed myself wile the hope 
that friends had succeeded, according to their promise, 
to keep my case out of the papers. 

One relative, indeed, told me, as he said good-bye 
at the police court after the sentence, that I need not 
worry, as he thought he could make it all right with the 

pers. So one moment remembering his last words, I 

oped that my shame would ever remain a secret, known 
only to myself, my family, my solicitors, and the police. 

Another moment I fell into the depths of despair at 
the thought that he had failed. 

Could Neither Eat nor Work. 


At last I was to know, On Monday morning I rose, 
dressed, and rolled my mattress with trembling fingers. 
I could not read, I could not work ; even the brown loaf, 
my only food, went away untasted. Each time wed 
officer passed the gate, I raised my head and gave a loo! 
of dumb entreaty to which she sent back an answering 
nod of sympathy. 

“T have already twice asked the head matron for your 
letter, but she is busy and says you must wait,’ she 
told me at two. 

At three she came again, and said: ‘“‘ Three letters 
have come for you during the month; you can only 
have one. Which do you choose ?” 

“ There is a friend of mine, a Mrs. R——, who lives at 
Caterham, my home. Aftcr I was sentenced, I wrote 
to her from the police courts, asking her to watch the 
papers, and let me know if my case were in them. Let 
me have her letter. None of the others matter.” 

My officer gave me a curious look, as if she wanted to 
make some objection, but thought better of it, and went 
away in silence. Twenty minutes later she returned, 
an open letter in her hand. I recognised ri friend’s 
writing, and tried to rise from my seat, but could not. 

“Do not take it so to heart,” she whispered, as she lay 
the letter on the table and withdrew, closing the inner 
door behind her, thus completely shutting me off from 
the rest of the world. 

Knelt Down and Prayed. 

I looked at the letter, but could not read it. I am 
not a very religious woman, I regret to say, especially 
not in times of trouble. Trouble is supposed to lead 
the soul nearer to God. I have never found it so, quite 
the contrary. But in that moment of agony, I knelt 
down and prayed to God, as I have never prayed before. 
I then rose, and read the letter. But I had to go through 
it several times before I could master its contents. My 
worst fears were realised, God remained deaf to that 
one ardent prayer I had just addressed Him. 

My friends indeed succeeded, so my correspondent 
told me, in keeping my case out of all London papers, 
one excepted. That one alone gave a long detailed 
account of my crimes and misdoings. Even this did 
not seem so very terrible, as the paper in question was 
little read by the general public; by no means a popular 
one like the Daily Express for instance. 

But alas! this very paper fell into the hand of the local 
editor of a paper which appeared in our village each 
Friday to tell the inhabitants which butcher boy had 
won the cricket match on the common, which chimney- 


Ninepence sent to the 


dustman’s wife had given birth to a son ; how the oldest 
inhabitant had just gone to his last rest, and so on—a 
paper whose existence was not known three miles outside 
the place, and only taken in by the educated portion of 
the community when they hoped to find their name 
figure in some local bazaar, flower-show, or charity. 

This paper copied my case out of the one London 
daily which contained it, nearly word for word, and 
my friend told me, with much regret, that the whole 
place had been talking about me. 

I cannot express in words the intolerable anguish 
of mind I underwent during the next hour. The agony 
of shame I endured was so intense that the pain seemed 
nearly physical. I am not writing an account of my 
own feelings, however, but of my experiences in the 
prison. A little later my wardress returned. 

“It is exercise now, as we could not have it this 
morning,” she said. ‘‘ Do you want tocome? No! well 
stay in. Don’t be so upset. The world soon forgets. I did 
not want you to have Mrs. R——’s letter, you would havo 
been better without it. But you asked particularly 
for that one, so we could not well refuse a prisoner's 
right. It is nearly five. Why not go to bed and forget 
all in sleep.” 

I followed her advice, but need hardly say that such a 
boon as sleep was not granted me. For the next five 
or six days I lived in a kind of torpor. A dull feeling of 
pain seem to paralyse all my faculties. The wardress 
again and again heartened me up. 

“You surely don’t intend to return to Caterham, when 
you are discharged ?” she asked me one day. 


Indifferent to Caterham Opinion. 

I laughed at the very thought: ‘“‘ Return to Caterham 
for every urchin to grin and stare at me in the street ? 
Well! not exactly. I shall never be seen again in my 
flesh within ten miles of that neighbourhood.” 

“Then why trouble as to what these people say or 
think of you if you never meet any of them again ?” 

“It is quite true,” I atiawered. “‘T am indifferent to 


the opinion of Caterham in general, as as I never 
see any of its inhabitants again. But I do leave behind 
a few friends whose good opinion I value. What must 


they think of me?” 

“Write and ask them, when you leavo here. And I 
am sure that you will get a kind answer from all.” 

I followed her advice. The first thing I did on getting 
my discharge, was to write some two dozen letters to 
people I liked. Andshe had not been mistaken. To every 
single letter I received a kind answer, telling me that my 
friends still trusted and believed in me in spite of what 
had happened. 

The following day the wardress brought to my cell 
a big blue sheet of closely-ruled paper. first page, 
was a printed form of prison regulations concerning 
letter writing. The three other pages were left for the 
letter itself. 


One Letter a Month. 


Before settling to my letter, I read these regulations. 
They set forth that the prisoner was allowed to write 
and receive one letter a month, not for the sake of hearing 
public news, but in order to keep in touch with her 
respectable friends. Any letters containing slang, 
indecent remarks, or references to prison treatment, would 
be destroyed by the head matron. 

Prisoners could only receive one letter a month, but 
if anything of great importance happened in the family, 
it might be communicated to the governor, who would 
inform the prisoner thereof if ho thought fit. Prisoners’ 
friends would receive notice three days in advance that 
they might sec the prisoner at such an hour. 

I wrote a short letter to my family, telling them that 
I should be out on the fifteenth, ten days sooner than 
they expected me, and handed the letter open to tho 
wardress, who stood chatting outside. She read it there 
and then, and carried it off to the head matron’s room. 
Whether it was re-read by another person, I cannot say. 
My other letters were handed to me on the morning of 
my discharge, five minutes before I left the prison. Had 
I received a long sentence, they would have n handed 
to me one by one every twenty-eighth day of my 
imprisonment. 

Always Confronted by Your Papers. 

On the 30th day of my sentence, I, with some six other 
convicts, was marched off to the hospital to be weighed. 
Our papers lay on the table beside the weighing machino. 
A convict’s papers follow her wherever she goes. If 
called into the governor’s presence, they confront her 
lying on the desk or in his hands the moment she enters. 

taken to be photographed, to have her finger prints 
taken, to be doctored at the hospital, or for any other 
formality, the wardress in charge of her carries these 
papers at her side, and they aro consulted from time to 
time. 

The prisoner sees them continually, but it is never 
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allowed to touch them, much less to read them. My 
sharp eyes, however, enabled mo to sec a good deal of 
what my papers contained, the greater part of which 
was printed, the empty places filled in wit handwriting, 
and setting forth my name, age, religion, the education 
I had received, the fact that I wrote stories, my address 
at the time of my arrest, the information that my next 
of kin refused their address to the police—although they 
knew it already, for I learnt afterwards that my private 
papers and photo, instead of being sent to Scotland Yard 
as the van policeman had told me, were carried a few 
days after I had been sentenced, by Deteetive Sergeant 
D-—, to the house of a near relative of mine, and handed 
over. 

Another time I read from my papers lying on a desk a 
very accurate description of = personal appearance, 
even toa tiny birthmark, so small that it emepet every 
one’s notice for thirty-five years, my own included. 

Well! to return to the monthly weighing. We stood 
in a row, and our names were called out in turn. We 
took off our shoes before seating ourselves in the weighing 
chair. When all six had Lore the convicts filed back 
to their respective cells, while I received a curt order to 
remain behind, and was locked in an. expediency cell 
for ten minutes. There are many such in all parts of 
the building, where convicts are placed until the officer 
has time to attend to them. A hospital wardress unlocked 
me, and took me back to my own cell, telling me to take 

. my sheets, towel, books, and so on, and follow her. I 
obeyed, and soon found myself in a cell at the other 
~ -@ide of the prison. I was in hospital. 

“ But why,” I asked, “I never complain ee 

“You have lost ten pounds since your admission, 

_ and must remain here till after the doctor's visit.” 
Questioned by the Doctor. 

* That evening I received for supper a very good pint 

= of hot milk and a piece of white bread and butter. Again 
at breakfast the next morning the same fare, which I 
consumed with a grateful heart, for I began to feel the 
effect of thirty days’ diet on water and eighteen ounces 

* of stale, coarse bread per diem. 

* At ten o'clock the doctor, followed by the wardress, 

- entered the cell; he did not stand outside and simply 
stare at me, as I had seen him do in the ward. As I 
surmised, prisoners in hospital received all the medical 
attendance and nursing their condition required. 

The doctor asked me curtly how I expected to keep 
in good health if I would not eat. He wanted to know 

« what failed the B diet. Very good food it seemed to 


him. 

N.B.—He had never tasted it. 

I replied that it was not so much the food as having 
to eat out of those horrible tins with my fingers that 
revolted and disgusted me. a 

“ But you have your wooden ” he urged. 

* My look of disgust made both him and the wardress 
laugh. “A wi spoon that has been in hundreds 
‘ of mouths, and what mouths!” I cried in horror; “I 
would rather do another twelve months than put it into 


mine. 

“Well,” he said as he swung himself out of the cell ; 
“we will keep you here and feed you up for a couple of 
weeks until you have regained your lost ten pounds, 
then you return to your wooden spoon.” 

;, ‘A couple of weeks!’’ I smiled to myself, in two 
‘weeks, only nine days of my sentence remained to be 
“ worked out. 
Food Served in Earthenware Crockery. 
* Life in hospital differed little from that in A2 Ward. 
« I sat all day in my cell sewing and reading, I took exercise 
* at three o'clock with somo eight or nine others, nearly 
all nursing mothers with babies in their arms. The 
‘ food alone was different. Bread and butter with a 
pint of hot milk morning and evening, beef tea or milk 
. puddings, fish or a little fruit and custard at twelve; 
: three times a week roast meat with potatoes and greens. 
. Everything served in earthenware crockery. 
.. The debtors were in the same part of the building as 
. the hospital -convicts. They wore their own clothes 
+ and in many cases, I believe, bought their own food ; 
» but of that I am not absolutely sure. I imagine their 
: lives were made a great deal easier than to criminals, as 
after all seemed only as it should be. Then the stigma 
i of shame did not attach to them as to us. 

I had the luck to be in hospital when the Suffragists 
arrived, some six in number, and very jolly and self- 
satisfied they appeared. They held their ipeeds very 
high, and smiled knowingly to each other, as if to remind 

; us that, whereas we were criminals, they were martyrs 
for a good cause. I should all the same have liked to 
j remind them that they were not in prison for advocating 
the Rights of Women, but for being rowdy in the streets. 

For the rest they wore the brown dress of the ordinary 

sonvict and were put to hard labour. 


(Next week Miss Butterworth tells how troublesome 
- convicts are punished.) 
/ >, . 
“T pun’? believe in learning German, Spanish, French, 
or any foreign language,” said a man the other day. 
“Why, lived among a lot of Germans, and got along 
with them just as as if I had known their language ; 
but I didn’t—not a word of it.” 
“‘ How did you contrive, then ?” 
ff Why, you see, they understood mine.” 


“ Di ye hear, Laird,” said Sandy, 
“that there was a company 0’ 
humorists to perform at the Toon 
Hall this week t I was thinkin’ o’ 
gaun there masel’, ye ken.” 

“T hadna heard tell o’ it,” replied McTosh: “ But 

ye’ll tak’ my advice, Sandy Macphairson, ye'll save 
your siller for a better purpose an’ no be flingin’ it awa’ 
on sic havers as yon. I hae nae vurra great 0 ion 0” 
a puir body that'll stand up tae let ither folk lauch at him: 
Losh me! if ye want to lauch at fules, there’s eneuch °° 
them to be met ilka day in the streets o’ Aberrdeen, and 
ye’'ll no hae to pay for the preevilege either.” : 

“Maybe ye hae.never seen a humorous entertainment, 
Laird?” said Sandy. ‘I’m tellt they mak’.ye lauch 
till your sides are sair.” 

“And what wad I be wantin\to mak’ my sides sair for, 
Sandy?” asked McYosh in some surprise at the notion. 
“ Guid sakes, man, is there no eneuch pain in the worrld 
withoot gaun oot o’ qour wey to get mair ? 

“When I was a laddie I went to see a humorous 
entertainment, and I was never sae meeserable in a’ my 
life. The firrst man that cam’ on the platform had got 
his nose pented red, ye ken, and gin ye'll tak’ ma worrd 
for it, the puir bodies a’ roon’ me lauched to see the fulish 
sicht. Man. gin I had got a red nose I wadna gang and 
show it aff to ither folk. I wad stay at hame and drink 
naethin’ but watter for the rest o’ ma days. . 


Sang aboot his Mither-in-law. ; — 


“They tellt me that. the puir body was a humorist. 
He sang a song aboot his mither-in-law, and tellt us he 
was feart to gang hame because she had promised to gie 
him a crack on the pow:. Man, Sandy ! wull ye tell me 
that there's onything humorous aboot a poseetion o’ 
that’ kind ? When members’ o’ anc family canna get 6n 
withoot fechtin’ ane anither, it’s no’ a lauchin’ maitter 
at a’. 

“ They should ca’ their freen’s in to mak’ peace between 
them, and no gang talkin’ aboot their troubles in a public 
place. I thocht it was vurra sad to hear the folk aboot 
me lauchin’ at the puir chiel. They should hae kent 
better than that. , 

“<Ye ken, Sandy Macphairson, maistly the public 
canna see a rale joke. I mind once I went to a hall 
whaur there was ane o’ these conjurin’ folk that mak’ 
cairds disappear. and ‘bring them back tae their honds. 
Weel, I lent the body ma hat, at his ain request, and 
as sune as he got it he took # guinea-pig oot o’ it and 
askit me what I keepit sic things aboot me for? The 
puir fules in the place lauched wi’ a’ their micht, but 
they couldna see the joke.” . 

"What wad the joke be, then, Laird ?” asked Sandy 


expectantly. 
*Hech, man,” replied the Laird with a snigger, ** ye 
canna see it yersel’! Why I hadna got a guinea-pig in 
ma hat at a’. The conjuror maun ha’ pit it there himsel’ 
before he could tak’ it oot, but naebody kent that but 
me and him. 

“The ither puir bodies thocht I wud be keepin’ a 
beastie like yon in ma bonnet, and that was why they 
lauched sae muckle. A’m feart ye haena a vurra great 
sense o’ humour yersel’, mm : 

‘ A’m thinkin” I wad hae lauched wi’ the rest gin I 
had been there,” Sandy confessed. 

“T hae nae doot o’ it,’ replied McTosh: ‘ That 
confairms ma opeenion o’ ye, Sandy Macphairson: There 
was anither thing the puir daft craturs lauched aboot 


eer 


AN ELEPHANT FOR BREAKFAST. 


Tne cast of the skeleton of the diplodocus, which Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie is shortly presenting to King Victor 
Emmanvel, is, of course—like that in our Natural History 
Museum at South Kensingtor—moulded from the 
original in the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburg. 

It may be wondered why Mr, Carnegie should have 
spent a sum that would represent fo most men a very 
respectable tortune in having the bones of this curious 
creature disinterred ad set up. The answer is that the 
¢ extinct monsters, in that it 


Diplodocus Ca 
twelve feet in height, and its weight, when alive, is estimated 
to have been certainly not less than twenty tons. And 
t he is not so very big—for a diplodocus. There have 
parts of skeletons found, thigh bones and so forth, 
which belonged to specimens measuring eighty feet long 


and upwards. 

In something like a lizard, with a huge, round, 
“ tubby ” body, and a ridiculously small head, Stejodoous 
roamed the hot, steaming swamps and marshes of the 


Jurassic period, hundreds of centuries before the advent 
of man. He was probably a comparatively harmless 
creature, living mostly on vegetable food, of which he 
would have required some 500 pounds daily. 

Some of his cousins amongst the dinosaurs, however, 
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that seemed to me mair a maitter for greetin’: A wee 
laddie in the room was ower anxious to ken hoo the wonders 
wad be perrformed, and he askit sae mony qucstions 
that sometimes the conjurin’ body didna ken what to 
reply to him. Sae at last he ca’d the laddie up to the 
platform and gie’d him a whustle, and tellt him to blaw 
it haird. And when the laddie blew, a lot o’ black poother 
(powder) flew out and fell owre his face, sac that in twa 
seconds he was that his ain mither wadna hee kent 
him frae anither. Ye’'ll hardly believe me when I teli ye, 
Sandy, that the folk lauched even at that.” 

: why for no ?”’ queried Sandy defiantly. 

, y for no?” ated McTosh. ‘Man, Sandy, 
I'm despairin o Feat ull ye be tellin’ me that the 
sicht o’ @ bairn’s dirty face is‘aye a thing to be lauchin’ 
at? Why that ie your notion 0’ humour, man, ye 
can walk through the back streets o’ Aberrdeen and 
lauch ‘your mouth a’ crookit in an oor, for ye’ll see bairns 
eneuch wi’ faces that need washin’. What wull yx ve 
lauchin’ at next ?” 

“* Weel ye ken, Laird, we haena a’ got the same idea vu’ 
humour,” said Sandy. ‘“ I mind ance a man cam’ on the 
platform wi’ a footprint on the beck o’ his troosers as 
if he had been kickit there by a bigger man than himsel’. 
E thocht it was vurra humorous, and I lauched a guid 
deal. ower it.” 

“Why for wad be lauchin’ at anither man’s 
misfortune?” inquired McTosh with a mystificd 
air. 

“ But ye maun unnerstaun, Laird, that the man hadna 
eel been kickit,” explained Sandy. ‘It was a’ a 
joke.” 

“ Weel,” commented McTosh, “I’m thankfu’ to say 
I canna see it masel’. Gin the man hadna been kickit 
he needna hae had the footprint on him, and gin he had 
been kickit he shouldna ha’ got up and let a’ tho worrld 
see his trouble. Gin that is the kind o’ humour to le 
seen at the Toon Hall, I’ll no’ be gaun there wi’ ye.” 


Worrkin' in a London Office. | * 
“What wad ye be callin’ humour, then, Laird?” 


asked Sandy. 

“Weel man,”” McTosh replied, ‘noo I'll tell ye the 
funniest thing I ever-heard tell 0’ in a’ my life. It mak’s 
me lauch yet, when I think o’ it. It was in the year 
1880, when I was worrkin’ in an office in London. The 
buke- was addin’ his figures for the balancc- 
sheet, and he fan’ he had got just one thoosand eicht 
hunnor and eichty poons owre muckle. He went up 
and doon the cclumn for a maitter o’ twa hoors, and 
then he fand oot he had been addin’ in the year o’ grace 
that had been pit doon at the tap o’ the column.” 

“‘ Weel,” said Sandy, with an expectant lduk, “ and 
what then?” 

“What then ?””’ echoed McTosh, indignantly. “ Man, 
that’s a’. Canna ye see the joke?” 

“Weel, ye see, Laird,” explained Sandy cautiously, 
‘gin yon man added the date into his feegures it wad 
naturally mak’ just that deefference in the total at the 
bottom. I canna see——” 

“‘ Ye canna see what's richt before your nose, Sandy 
Macphairson,” retorted McTosh. “I’m telling ye the 
greatest joke I ever heard o’ in a’ ma life, and ye hacna 
brains eneuch in your pow to see it. And what mak’s 
the exhibeetion mair pathetic is that ye hae the nairve 
to come here and dvot whether I hae a sense o’ humour 
masel’. Gang awa’ hamo wi’ ye, man, and consceder 
the seriousness o’ your poseetion |” 


who were contempo with him, were carnivorous, 
and these, though Rightly smaller, were very much more 
formidable. One of them, called triceracops, because ho 
had three long, sharp horns jutting out from his forehead, 
seve a mouth eight feet wide, and would doubtless 
ve thought little of devouring an elephant for his 
break fast, elephants been in existence at the time. 


“ Reatty, the performance of Romeo and Juliet was 
magnificently done; everyone in the theatre had tears 
in their eyes.” 

“That's nothing; last week, when they gave The 
Brigands, it was so well done that when the performance 
was over my wife’s bracelet was missing.” 


a 


GOT HIS WISH. 


Tue conjugal dispute waxed loud and furious. Mrs. 
Blank said, ‘“ Yes, yes; it was so!” and Mr. Blank said, 


Ba) iagt ea pene In the end came tears. 
Then Blank fell to reproaches. 

“T was reading one of your old letters, James, only 
to-day,” she sobbed, ‘“‘ and you said in it that you would 
rather live in endless torment with me than in bliss by 


yourself | 
“Well,” granted Blank, “I got my wish |" 


To an enthusiastic Territorial, missing thie month’e ROYAL MAGAZINE would be like missing 
the target in a silver spoon competition. 
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Many children loathe sums. This is largely because 
arithmetic is taught in a most unpleasant fashion. But 
it is as possible to teach arithmetic as to teach reading 
without tears, also, at the same time, to impart very useful 
lessons on other matters of vital interest in life. 

More than a hundred years ago this was discovered hy 
a teacher of arithmetic in young ladies’ schools, who 
wrote a book called ‘‘ Arithmetical Questions ’’ so fascinat- 
ing that it is a thousand pitios it should have gone out of 

rint. 
P His book was made up of learned disquisitions on 
every topic under the sun, and after each essay. came an 
arithmetical question ; and after the question had been 
answered an examination paper was set on the subject 
of the essay. 

Thus, he would hold forth about needles. He would 
tell his young ladies that they were made first in England 
in Cheapside, in the time of Queen Mary, by a negro, who 
would not impart his secret of needle-making, which was 
lost at his death, and not recovered until 1566, when a 
German taught the English the art. And after a good 
deal more about needles, with classical allusions and 
pieces of poetry thrown in, the question would be put: 

** Suppose as peor | —— of needles as there are week- 
days in a year cou made up in a working-day, by as 
many persons as a yard contains inches, how many 
stentlas ilar parcels could be packed up in half the time by as 
many persons as 8 mile contains yards ?”’ 

And so young ladies learned, very pleasantly, their 
double rule of three. 

The beauty of this ¢ rer is that it does not really need 
8 book to expound it, but it may be applied by anyone to 
make a most fascinating and instructive game. 

To show how charmingly the system works, I have 
drawn up a few questjons with appropriate answers, and 
feel confident that the questions have only to be submitted 
to youn, ple to make them see how delightful a 
pastime doing sums may be. 


Lesson I. 


Q. If you find a threepenny piece on the floor and 
borrow a sixpence, how much have you got ? 
A. Ninepence. 


War in the Gorden: 


Onty those who have gardens of their own can fully 
realise how numerous are the enemies against which they 
must wage perpetual war. Quite a big book would have 
to be written if all the gardener’s foes were classitied, so 
in this article we will only mention a few, adding the 
simplest and most pristion’l remedies for each particular 


t. 

Pe anericnel blight is a common disease on apple-trees 
which is caused by the woolly 
aphis, its presence being indicated 
by what looks like a knot of 
cotton-wool that sticks out from 
that part of the bough or trunk 
where the aphis is living. 

It damages the tree by piercin, 
it and sucking the sap, 
wherever tho bark has beon thus 

jierced it splits 7 and dies, 
‘orming & deep crack. 
“ To gua against _the 

{apres appearance a oe Bish 

LARVA gardeners shou eir 
eee trees well trimmed spd the 
bark clear of lichens and moss. 

If the aphis should appear, any oily or soapy substance 
tubbed into the affected spot will destroy it. Soapsuds 
have been found effective, and, in the case of old trees, 
coal tar has completely driven the blight away, although 
for young trees this substance is too strong. 

Everyone must have noticed worm-eaten specimens of 
apple. The worm is really the caterpillar of the codling 
moth, which lays its egg in the eye of the apple during 
the carly summer. 

The caterpillar is only about half-an-inch long, and 
rather hairy, and when nearly full grown it begins to feed 
on the pips of the apple, which causes the fruit to fall to 
the ground: When this happens the caterpillar crawl; 
ont ot the fruit, 
makes ite wa 
up the tree ivonk 
until it finds @ ura > 
Crevice in which : 
to hide, and then * “spe 


WORR-EATEN APPLE 
time and clear 

away any apples that fall off, as these will probably be 
worm - he 


Heaven on earth. 


SONS without Tears 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY; 


How to make Arithmetic as Fasci- 
nating as a‘Game. 


Q. In what other ways could you make up the sum of 
ninepence ? 

A, It could be made up by different combinations of 
stamps valued at $d., Id., 14d., 2d., 2}d., 3d., 4d., 5d., and 
6d., also by taking a 9d. stamp, also by different combina-- 
tions of farthings, halfpennies, pennies, threepenny-bits, 
and a sixpennypiece ; and also by getting a 6d. postal 
order and affixing three Id. stamps on the face of it. 

Q. If you begged 1d. from your cook, 2d., from your 
nurse, 2$d. from your gardener, and 34d. from your 
coachman, what would the total be ? 

A. Ninepence. You appear to have ninepence on the 
brain. 

Q. Never mind; but tell me how long it would take 
you to get a 6d. out of your father and a threepenny-bit 
out of your mother ? 

A. About three minutes for each operation. ; 

Q. How long would .it take you to collect £8 23, by 
begging very prettily at the same rate from two brothers, 
five aunts, three uncles, fifteen strangers, ten cousins, 
and one grandmother ? 

A. Twenty-one and a half hours. 

Q. And there would be no insu 


rable difficulty in the 


Q. If the Fresh Air Fund last year gave country outings 
to 235,290 poor town children, and if each child picked 
three flowers, heard thirty-five different birds singing, 
gave three cheers twenty times, ate two buns, three 
oranges, and one meat pie, drank two glasses of milk, 
pleved forty-five different games, sang ten songs, and 
laughed 550 times, what is the grand total ? 

A. An incomprehensible amount of gladness. 


Lesson III. 


Q.. Are you a millionaire ? 

A. No. s . 

Q. If you were a millionaire, how much would you 
subscribe to the Fresh Air Fund ? 

A. Say, £200,000. 

2. ave you subscribed to the Fresh Air Fund ? 

. No. 

Q. What will you subscribe ? 

A. Ninepence or more or less, according to the depth 
of my purse and the begging eloquence of my tongue. 

Q. What fs your idea of what a subscription of 9d. 
may mean ? 

. It may mean a pleasure for a poor child that will 
abide for years, one day of joy absolute, one day of 
laughter, merry-making, and happiness in a sad life. 

Q. What else ? 
A. It may mean a holiday to a poor child who, without 


way of raising the sum of £8 2s. by asking very prettily | the subscription, might never see the country. 


for it on behalf of a very good cause ? 
A. Certainly not. 
Lesson II. 


Q. Could you name which sum of money previously 
mentioned represents the cost of taking a poor town 
child for a day’s holiday in the country ? 

A. Ninepence. 

Q. Could you name which sum previously mentioned 
represents the cost of taking a party of 200 town children 
for a day’s holiday in the country, with attendants ? 

A. Eight pounds two shillings. 

Q. If the address of the organisation which exists to 
giv poor town children country-holidays is as follows, 
the Fresh Air Fund, Pearson’s, 17 Henrietta Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,” and if each letter and figure in 
that address represented Id., how many children could be 
given a holiday ? 

A. Six poor slum-dwellers. 


EERE ERA RC DE SS 

Tais article tells you how to deal 

with the pests that spoil your 
kitchen garden. 


An effective method of trapping the caterpillars is to 
ut a bandage of sacking round the tree about three feet 


i from the ground. Under this the grubs will collect after 

leaving the fallen 

: apples, when their 

ECCS discovery is an casy 
"7 miter 

The bean-beetle lays 

its eggs in peas and 

CATERPILLAR beans while they are 

still soft in the pods, 

, ASPARAGUS the maggot that is 

‘ BEETLE hatched therefrom 

HEAD or being one-eighth of an 

ASPARAGUS fsck Long. This maggot 


cuts a circular door in the bean or pea which it can 
push out when it wishes to leave. The beans and peas 
affected cannot of course be eaten, and if the gardener 
intends saving some of the beans and peas for secd he 
should be careful to throw away any seed which has been 
attacked. The affected seed is more transparent than 
healthy seed owing to the fact that a large portion of its 
interior has been consumed by the grub. Gardeners 
should therefore carefully inspect their seed before 
planting, as a little care in this direction will save a lot 
of trouble later on. 

The asparagus-beetle, which flourishes from the middle 
of June until the end of September, fastens its spindle- 
shaped eggs on to the shoots or buds of the asparagus 
as illustrated in the , 
picture; and _ the 
grub, in colour a : 
dirty olive, eats off \ 
the tender shoots: GEAN APrus 
After a fortnight the ~~ 
grubs go down into 
the ground, where rome 8 
they spin cocoons 3 sHooT 
pr re up again, \ INFECTED WITH BLACK ALY, 
in three weeks’ time, 
as perfect beetles. 

ese beetles are a quarter of an inch long, blue-black 
or greenish in colour, with yellow wing cases and a line 
down the centre of the back, branching off to either side, 
as in the illustration. : 

A good plan for the destruction of the grubs is to 
syringe the plants with warm water and drop soot on the 
caterpillars while they are still wet on the ground. 

The black-fly, or broad bean aphis, appears at the top of 
broad bean shoots, an infected stalk being easily discernible 
by reason of the little black bead-like bodies by which it is 
covered: Directly these appear the whole of the top shoot 
should be plucked and destroyed without delay. 


Q. What else ? 

A. It may mean the covering of a multitude of the 
giver’s sins, 

Q. If you were a millionaire and subscribed £200,000, 
and this sum were capitalised at 5 per cent., what would 
this mean ? 

A, About a quarter of a million days of sunshine and 
happiness. 

Q. The Fresh Air Fund hopes to give outings this 
summer to about a quarter of a million children: what 
does this statement mean ? 

A. A pretty good hint to millionaires. 

Q. If not taken, what then ? 

A. Then we must all do our best to raise the necessary 
ten or twelve thousand pounds, so that the quarter of a 
million poor town children may have their country 
holidays all the same. 

Q. Think we shall succeed ? 


A. No doubt of it! M. W. 


Sowing your seed early is often a preventive of this 


They 
feed between the upper 
and under sides of the 
leaves, and their ravages 
are marked v7 the 
appearance 0: at 
blisters on the eave 

The maggot eventually 
. turns into a fly with green 
eyes and brown in colour ; it measures an eighth of an inch 
in length and three-eighths of an inch across the wings, 
which are transparent and flecked with brown patches: 
Here, again, the infected leaves should be plucked off and 
burned. It is well to remember also that this pest 
thrives in dry weather, so that it is a good thing to keep 
the plants as moist as possible. 

e caterpillar of the turnip sawfly eats turnip leaves 
in wholesale fashion, leaving only the stronger veins, 
which are too tough for food. The eggs are laid by the 
sawfly in small slits in the leaves, these slits being 
ont by the female for the purpose, hence the name 
sawfly. 

A single female can lay two or three hundred eggs, 
which, in fine weather, hatch out in about five days; 
should the weather be cold, however, ten days are required. 

The grubs are of a greenish white colour ; then jet black, 
with a paler stripe, and, finally, when nearly full grown, 
slate-coloured and pale underneath, in addition to the 
stripe already mentioned. They grow up in three weeks: 
The flies are orange-coloured, with four transparent wings 
intersected by veins. 

The caterpillars change their skins every few days, and 
while this operation is going forward they hang by their 
tails to the leaves. If they are disturbed at these periods 
they die, because, once knocked off the leaves, they have 
no Lnprag ny pulling je aie oe from their old skins, 
in which they according! trish: Otherwise it i 
to oo with them. ™ aie 

lenty of manure may save part of a turni 
Pe isc "Sowing y p urnip crop, and 
is advisable, so 
that if the saw- 
fly appears a 
portion of the 
crop may cs- 
cape his atten- 
tions. If he 
comes in suffi- 
cient numbers, 


SAWFLY 


however, it is 

very difficult to 

ri success. ~ 

fu ly with him: : ure 


That’s an F.A.F. outing as the slum child se29 it 


6 


—_—— 


Picked Pars. 


Ata 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY? 


A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


Silk Hat for 1d. 


sale in connection with a Yarmouth church mission, the new silk hat 


of one of the workers was inadvertently sold for a penny. 


The Editor's Uneasy Chair. 
Murad Bey, editor and proprietor of a Turkish newspaper, has been sentenced by 
court-martial to hard labour for life owing to his connection with the recent reactionary 


revolution. 


The Widow's Might. i 


Mrs. Russell Sage, widow of Wall Street’s “most careful millionaire,” has been 
Ly giving away her fortune during the last three years at the rate of 25,000 daily 


iteral, 
for the benefit of 


Advance of the Tazi. 


The cab-owners of Berlin have met to consider the declining state of their business, 


owing to the 
of fares is revised to 
cheapen the cost of horse 
cabs at all hours, and to 


night, 
thousands of cabmen will 
be ruined. 


g 


“ Joy Riders.” 
In America those 
chauffeurs who take out 
-their masters’ cars without 


: rte elas 


A Brainy Dog. 

A dog belonging to a 
farmer near Bishop’s 
Stortford travels two miles 
across country every 
=e to fetch nie 
master’s newspaper, whic 
is thrown to him from a 
train by the guard. 

Very Red Tape. 

A burglar entering a 
house by a ladder in asmall 
Prussian town, fell and 
broke his leg when making 
inquiry into the accident 
revealed that, contrary to 
the bye-laws of the town, 
the house-owner’s ladder 
was not provided with 
strong iron spikes at its 
base. The house -owner 
= fm arae 
saa farther to give the 
burglar a substantial sum. 


Gorgio Romanies. 
Caravanning is becoming 
very popular amongst 
those people who desire an 
open air and simple life. 
One wealthy Lancas- 
trian has a powerful 
motor-caravan and covers 
about ninety miles a day. 
This can hardly be called 
the simple life, as the 
owner takes with him a 
chef anda miniature wine- 
cellar. Most caravanners, 
however, amble alon g the 
byways unsullied by 
motor traffic, and cook their 
simple meals in gipsy 
fashion. 
Not Out for Goals. 
An interesting scene in 
the Welsh National 
Pageant will t the 
storming of Cardiff Castle 
by the wild Welsh clans- 
men, in thetwelfth century, 
which will be enacted 
under the shadow of the 
walls of the original Castle 
tself. The assailants will 


introduction of motor-cabs. They declare that unless the scale 


Hye oe”) 6 ““ * Picture Pars. 


FOR STORING PETROLEUM. 
Iv eum were stored in ordinary wooden casks a 
iderable quantity of the spirit would be lost by 
evaporation and absorption, and in uence the iron 
/ : cask depicted in this sketch is 
used for the purpose. The 
vertical lines .represent cor- 
rugations, without which 
the cask would be dented at 
eve! blow or knock it 
received. Thecask is hooped 
_ only at the extreme ends, 
the hoops being made of 
stout metal doubled over 
in the form of the letter V as 


Pa, 2. 


Fu. 1. 
in Fig ¥ and Fig. 3. These secure the top and bottom to 


Fie. 3, 


the sides and give a smooth finish to the vessel. The 
bung-hole is a metal t inserted in the top at A, as 
it would be difficult to fix it in the corrugated iron. 


eet § 


TIP FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Tuts illustration shows s useful tip 
for photographers: In windy weather 
it, is difficult to keep the camera stand 
still enough to allow of a long exposure 
to the plate: The remedy is to suspend 
a velit or a stone by means of a piece 
of string to the of the stand so 
that it hangs between the legs. This 
holds it quite firmly, and even prevents 
vibration. When neither weight nor 
stone is handy the camera-case is a 
useful substitute. 


eee § 


HOW DRAINS ARE TESTED: 

Tas picture shows you an appliance by means of which 
a sanitary inspector tests drains to assure himself that they 
are perfectly watertight. It consists of two metal plates, 
A A, the diameter of which is the same as that of the 
interior of the drain to be tested. The plates, which are 
separated by a rubber ring, B, are connected by a hollow 
screwed shaft, O, operated by a transverse rod, D. 
To the shaft is attached a flexible pipe, E, leading to 
an indicator, F. The stopper 
is pushed into the drain and 
D is given several turns, 
and this serves to draw the 
plates, A A, together and 
causes the ring, B, to e d 
until it wedges the appliance 
tightly in the drain. Water 
is then poured into the drain, 
through which it until it 
meets the shoppe. It then rushes through the hollow screw, 
O, and so on into the indicator. The latter records the 
exact height of water in the drain, so that if there is an 
leakage, the liquid in the indicator naturally falls. te 
there is no it remains at the same level, and the 
inspector is, therefore, able to make a perfectly accurate 
test. 


‘@ recruited from the leading football clubs‘of the Principality. There will be about 
ive hundred of them in the charge, which will include more famous International 
layers than were ever assembled on a football field. 


Remarking on the fact that a newspaper catti 
Policemen” was found in his 


Condescending. 
on the “ Rest-day for 


ion, an old confidence trickster observed to the 


officer who recently arrested him in Piccadilly, “You see, I take an interest in 


you people.” 


The Hospirat, writin; 
lrinks good beer he 


on beer, makes this remarkable statement: 
and drinks at the same time, 


._Loud Cheers! : 
““When a man 
just as when he eats a 


‘owl of soup. It would be difficult to finda meal at oncesimpler and more nutritive than 
+ crust of bread and cheese, or bread and butter, or both, and beer.” 


The Phantom Fair. 


From being one of the largest fairs in the West, Tiverton June Fair has ceased to 
‘e. Yet it is proclaimed with as much ceremony as in the days when the streets were 
hronged, and thousands of horses, cattle, and sheep were exposed for sale. The mayor, 
vearing his rabes and chain, and accompanied by the members of the Corporation, h oape 
‘he fair,’yet not a single head of stock was driven into the fair ground, nor was there a 


olitary booth or stall. 


Saved by a Voice. 


A Fer Stories Abort Wilinews  -- Stage Stories. 


Miss Manton Turzy has, like most well-known actresses, received numerous letters 
from le who are quite unknown toher. One of those which she values most came 
from ca finlien, and as the letter was written in his native tongue, Miss Terry had to 


have it translated for her. 


The writer said that, having met with many misfortunes, he was seriously 


ing suicide; but, one evenin; 


, in which piece Miss Terry was playing. So 


prosperity. 
Smart! 
As most people know, one of Mr. Martin Harv. 
the Treshams, and 


We pay half-a-crown for each 
original picture par. accepted by us. 


WHEN “WEIGHING” THE ANCHOR. . 
Amareovr fishermen, when angling near a rocky coast» 
frequently find that the boat’s anchor has become wedged 
in some crevice in the rocks, and only with the greatest 
difficulty can it be extricated. If the rope is attached 
to the anchor in the manner shown in this picture, however, 
the difficulty 


, t - will be obviat- 
_ed. In A the 
rope is fastened 
in the ordinary 
; manner, but in 
B the rope ss 
hitched on each 
barb of the an- 
A 8 © 


piece at D with a length of thin twine. 
method to employ. If the anchor is caught in the rocks 
a slight jerk snaps the twine ogee ges rope to the 
crosspiece. The pull is then on the barbs, and the anchor 
may easily be wi wn,asinQ, — 

ef eee 


; TELESCOPIC WARDROBE RAIL. 

Tis illustration depicts an extending wardrobe rail, in- 
valuable for home use and almost indispensable to 
tailors, dressmakers, and others, r, 

When fixed to a cupboard or ; : 
wardrobe it can be slid out, so 
that any one article of the clothing € 
which is suspended on it can be 
at once examined or removed 
without disturbing the others. 
When it is egg k be - 
original position oors of tl 
cupboard may be closed in the 
0: way. The device, which 
is known as Riddall’s Patent Ex- , 
tending Wardrobe Rail, can be obtained from all house- 
furnishers and ironmongers, or direct from The Riddall 
Manufacturing oy ag A 65 Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C., at the price of 1d. 


a 


TO CHECK FIGHTING. 

Haver you ever noticed, when 
ing a chicken pic ged the 
of one or more of the 

= eels are fastened Segeilar be 
means of a piece of tape as depicted 
in this sketch? If 80, you may 
not be aware that that marks him 
asa fighter. The tape restrains his 
movements so much that when 
he desires to enter into a combat 
with a foe-he cannot catch the 
latter unless he takes him un- 
awares. Cockerels are notorious. 
spiteful, and unless somo suc 

vice as this were adopted some of 
the chickens might be killed. 


while travelling with a theatrical compan 
shore of one of the American rivers. 

sleepi 
when, 


to go to see Pyzmalion and Galatea at the 
in the tones of her voice had 
a hope, and he left the theatre with all his suicidal intentions 
time of writing, he had set to work to repair his fortunes, and was well on 


thergby hangs an amusing little story. Some time ago Mrs. 
Harvey, or Miss de Silva, as she is known to playgoers, was 0' 


That is the correct ' 


lat. 


ie. At 
© way to 


ey’s most successful plays is The Breed of 


Martin 


ut walking with one of her 


pet dogs which happened 
to be of a somewhat un- 
common species. As she 
passed by two men who 
were standing at a street 
corner, she heard one of 
them say to the other: 
“Say, Bill, that’s a 
ueer lookin’ dorg, I 
wonder what breed it is.” 
‘“Garn !’ exclaimed the 
other who had recognised 
Mrs. Harvey; “do you 
mean to say you don’t 
know what that there dorg 
is? Why, it’s the breed o’ 
the Treshams, of course!” 


Better Still. 

Mr. ARTHUR Roserts 
tells an amusing story of 
@ certain music-hal} mana- 

xr who engaged him in 

e early days of his stage 
rie e uring an 
interv: e@ manager 
walked on to the stage and 
said: ‘‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men, I always do my best 
to deserve your patronage, 
and I get the best talent 
that money can buy. I’ve 
got the best comic singer 
in the world to-night for 
you, and I’m giving hima 
trial. His name is Arthur 
Roberts, and he’s the best 
comic singer in the world. 
But I’ve got a better one 
thanhimcoming next week.” 


Put 'er Anywhere. 

Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER 
tells the following amus- 
ing story against Limeclf, 

years ago, when he 
was appearing ata provin- 
cial theatre, the stage-door 
keeper went to the man- 
ager and asked for a 
couple of seats to see Mr. 
Chevalier’s performance, 

“Certainly,” was the 
reply. 

“But I don’t want ’em 
for myself,” the oor 
Tc explained.- “Ive 

’im. It’s the missus 
as wants ’em. She just 
wants to say she’s ceed 
‘im » 


, too.’ 

“That will be all right,” 

answered the manager. 
-“Thank you,.sir,” said 
the man; then he drew a 
step nearer, and whispered 
in the ‘8 ear. 
“Don’t worry about the 


Pu » 
EE eet shee eden Sigil 
t 


80 she can get out 
je a case she don’t like 


.__A Little Wet. 
Me. W. Lours Brap- 
FIELD once had a some- 


what trying experience 


in a train making a night journey by the 
p r. Bradfield was lying in his 
-car, thinking of the horror of the train running off the lines into the water, 
of a sudden, a cold splash on his face made him jump up in alarm. He looked 


berth in the 


‘down at the floor of the car, and, to his dismay, saw that it was flooded with water. 


A moment later he was drenched to the skin. 

“ We're lost!” he cried. 
‘ a No, sar, we ara said the darkie 
an’ they’ve swung the tube round over di carriage. 
but dat’s all.” . ™ 


In a Railway Carriage. 


ust 


“ We’reintheriver! We're in the river!” 
“They're 


givin’ the engine a drink, 


guess you’re a little wet, sar, 


Ons night Miss Marie Studholme was travelling home by train from the theatre, 


when she was 
They were all 


thirty years previously, another was 
and a third stated that 
complexion were all false. 


i to hear the other occupants of the 
and they had been to see Miss Studholme act that evening. 
One lady declared that she remembered seeing Miss Studholme on the 
positive that. she would never see 
she knew for certain that Miss Studholme’s hair, teeth, and 


carriage discussing her. 


at least 
again, 


e actress listened highly amused while all thie was going on, but she determined 
to be even with her critics, so when the train stopped at her destination she politely 


handed one of them her card and got out, 


Q@ Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated ig ho accepted and used on this page, 
, Hen 


Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Wee 


rietta Street, London, W.C. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 1, 1909. 


START TO-DAY. 


OUR POWERFUL, SERIAL. 


q 


START TO-DAY. 


IN STRANGE SHOES. 


By. ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 


* I pon’r think I’m hurt a bit—really,” The man 
who is knocked down by a taxi-cab outales Hyde Park Corner 
sita up, and with the aid of a policeman rises to his feet. 

The occupant of the taxi, Clive Mayhew, a famous wr ited 
recognises tim as Mr. eg Hilton, the great 
explorer, lately returned to England after being away for 
three years. 

The surgeon expresses his sorrow for the accident, and 
explains that ho must hurry to a case, Sir Arthur Gervaise, 
who has met with a serious injury. ; 

George’s abstracted manner strikes the surgeon as peculiar, 
and he realises that prior to Hilton’s going away @ rumour 
was current that George loved Lady Sara Brendon, now Sir 
Arthur’s wife. 

Meanwhile, George can remember no’ . He goes 
through his pockets and finds a letter signed : ‘‘ Your unhappy 
father, Gilbert Annesley.” He seems to have made a terrible 
blunder, as the letter tells him to leave the country until he 
has regained his lost character. ; 

He wanders through Hyde Park, eventually taking a seat 
in Rotten Row. Here he is recognised by several people. 
Firstly by Peggy Marston, a beautiful girl of about twenty, 
accompanied by her aunt, Lady Westmere, and then by Sir 
James Duncan, Hilton's close friend. a 

Duncan proposes a lunch together, to be followed by a visit 
to Hurlingham ; Peggy Marston and her aunt to join the party. 

The lunch off most successfully. George adapts 
himself to the réle of Hilton admirably, and later on he 
receives a most hospitable welcome from the two ladies. 

Peggy’s company is charming. George falls helplessly in 
love with her, and in the course of the same evening he learns 
from her that Hilton saved her father’s life, and also that her 
aunt wishes her to marry a Lord era . 

George has taken an instinctive dislike to Lord Bardley, 
gained from Duncan’s remarks concerning him, and he makes 
PB promise never to ied him. 

“The same party travol back from Hurlingham by motor, 
and after dropping Lady Westmere and Peggy at Knights- 
bridge, Duncan suggests that George shall play the host. 

George is arguing when Duncan swiftly turns the car into 
Dover Street, and pulls up before a large house. 

The man-servant, Cummins, regards George without the 
least sign of suspicion. He leads the way upstairs, and throws 
open the door of a spacious sitting-room. 

Sir James does not stay long, and when he is gone George 
examines the papers and letters scattered around. One 
letter in particular catches his eye. It is addressed: ‘‘ To be 
opened and read immediately.” It is written by the real 
George Hilton. For no apparent reason he has gone away to 
commit suicide. 

This terrible discovery makes it unnocessary for George to 
leave the house that night; he can destroy the letter, and no 
one will be any the wisor. 

The following day George is introduced to Lord vee 
He lcarns from him the news of Sir Arthur Gervaise’s death, 
and this is followed by a letter from Lady Sara asking him 
to call on her without rd 

He goes, but his attitude is so indifferent that Lady Sara 
fails to understand it. 

“Can you pretend to forget?” she pants. “* We killed him!" 

George is staggered, but foigning a loss of memory, owing to 
his accident, he draws the whole terrible story from Lady 
Sara’s li 

It appears that on Sir Arthur surprising them in an inter- 
view, at which he learns of their secret love, he is struck by 
& poisoned knife, so Lady Sara says, by George. Sir Arthur 
takes the responsibility on himself, and dies without ree 
the truth, though he writes to his friend Lord Bardley an 
tells him it is his intention to commit suicide. 

George is horrified ; he returns to his chambers, and asks 
himself the unanswerable question: What is he todo? He 
cannot marry Peggy under the guise of the real George Hilton. 

The following day he attends Sir Arthur’s funeral. 

On leaving Lady Sara’s house, after the ceremony, he 
hears a quick ste hind him, and turning, finds himself face 
to face with Lord Bardley. 

Lord Bardley asks him what right he has to interfere 
between himself and Peggy, and on receiving no satisfaction 
leaves him, threatening an early revenge. 

George continues his way home, and on his arrival there he 
realises that his position is worse than ever. Ho decides to 
throw over the whole adventure, and leave things just as 
Hilton left them. 

To do this he has to make a copy of Hilton’s farewell letter, 
and is doing so in the early hours of the morning, when he is 
ronsed by an intruder. 

A cloth is thrown over his head, he gives a gasping sigh, 
and sinks to the foor—helpless. 

Tho next scene is a sultry afternoon in September. Peggy 
nd her cousin and companion from childhood, Bob Fauntleroy, 
are making thoir way up the Thames to one of the many 
island retreats. 

Bob is in trouble. His father wants him to marry a girl he 
docs not care for, whercas he loves a Rose Morrison, daughter 
of Charles Morrison, a moneylender and a scoundrel. 

Peggy gasps. Lady Westmere is in the toils of Morrison ; 
she owes him a huge sum, and this debt has caused her desire 
for the union of Peggy and Lord Bardley. 

ides recalling this, Peggy tells Bob of the night at 
Hurlingham, when she first thought that Hilton cared for her, 
and how now she imagines he only loves Lady Sara, as since 
hts illzess she has never left his side. 


What colour is grass? ‘You Know, but there are thousands who don’t. 


{ - CHAPTER ELEVEN (continued). 
Confessions. 


Pzacy had laughed at the dabchick which had kept them 
company, but she was not laughing now. “ After all, what 
does it matter?” she said at last. ‘A great deal has 
happened since that night at Hurlingham, and my fate is quite 


decided on. I’m to marry Lord ite soon.” 
Bob muttered an oath in a tone loud eno for it to 
reach the girl’s ears, then he apologised. “I n’t help it, 


Peggy,”’ he said, “I really oo’ ’t. You see, I hadn’t an idea 
of auyeliing of the sort. I thought you had definitely refused 
Bardley—everybody thought so.” 

Her aes partes in a sad smile. “ Everybody will know 
the tru ‘ore many days are out,” she said. ‘ The 
engagement will be announced in the papers and all that sort 
of thing. I suppose I o to Be glocaed. I shall be very 
rich, and it’s one of the oldest names in England. Besides, 
what does it matter whom I marry—now?” She spoke 
bitterly. 

“But how did it happen?” he asked. “I suppose 
Bardley didn’t take ‘ No’ for an answer ? ” 

“T don’t know whether I ought to tell you, Bob,” she 
hesitated, “‘ for it’s not quite like your confession. It is not 
only my own affair. You see Aunt Emily is in great trouble. 
She owes a deal of money to this man Morrison. There 
are bills, or something of the sort—I don’t understand much 
about them. But she has to pa: a week’s timo—just a 
week it is from to-day—and she lam’ the money to do 80, 
and isn’t likely to get it. Well, Lord Bardley found out what 
her trouble was, and he has promised to give si the money to 
meet the bills. She hasn’t told him to whom she owes tho 
money—she won’t—I don’t know why, unlcss it’s because 
she’s ashamed of having had dealings with such a man as 
Morrison. Of course, Lord Bardley Ts made conditions— 
you can guess what they are.” 

“It’s a shame—a beastly shame,” exclaimed the boy. He 
apres to his feet, and the suddenness of the action awoke tho 
sleeping dog. The latter scrambled down from his mistress’ 
knees, expressing his feelings in short, sharp barks. 

Peggy gathered the little creature into her arms, soothing 
him as best she could. ‘ Don’t be so ferocious, Tatters,” she 
scolded. “ It’s only your cousin Bob. Bob won’t hurt you. 
Or do you know we are talking of him,” she added, accenting 
the pronoun. ‘“ Tatters can’t bear Lord Bardley—flew at 
him the other day and tore the leg of his trousers—a new 
flannel pair ’—there was a whimsical smile on her lips as she 
spoke—“ he kicked the poor little thing,” she concluded. 

“He is a brute, Peggy,” said Bob, who always spoke his 


mind. ‘‘ You've no idea what they say about him at the 
clubs. I’ve heard more than I should like to repeat.” 
“I know. Don’t tell me,” Pe quivered. “It can’t 


be helped. I promised Aunt Emily if things don’t straighten 
for her by noxt weck that I will marry him. That's how we 
stand at present, Bob, and that’s why no public announce- 
ment of the engagement has been made yet. 

** T insisted that we should wait until these bills, or whatever 
they are, fall due, until it is certain that no one can help us 
except Lord Bardley. I don’t know what I thought might 
happen,” sho added wistfully, ‘‘ for of course it was really a 
foregone conclusion from the first. You see I had to promise 
when Aunt Emily wept and threatened to put an ond to her 
life. I can’t help thinking, Bob,” added Peggy hesitatingly, 
“that there’s somothing else behind it all—something worse 
than just moneylender’s bills. You've no idea what Aunt 
Emily has been—how she be and entreated me to consent 
atonce. But I wouldn’t. one wan little hope.” 

Bob guessed that her one hope had been an intervention on 
the part of George Hilton, a hope that had proved futile. 
He pitied her from the very bottom of his heart. His own 
troubles were quite put aside in the appreciation of hers. 

“You mustn’t marry this man, Peggy,” he said, with fine 
determination. He picked up a lump of turf and threw it 
viciously at the elusive dabchick. ‘‘I say that now, just as 
Georgo Hilton said it before, and I don’t care for Aunt Emily 
or anyone else. No, I swear you mustn’t. Why, Peggy, to 
get you out of his clutches, ’'d—I’d marry you myself—yes, 
in spite of everything I would—run off with you to-night— 
and we'd set the whole world at defiance.” 

Peggy could not help laughing. She really half-belicved 
the boy meant what he said. 

"You're awfully good, Bob,” she said, with a sad little 
smile. It had always been a standing joke between them that 
they wero in love with each other and should one day get 
married—a joke which was quite understood on both sides to 
mean nothing at all. On this occasion, however, Bob had 
spoken in a different tone altogether from that which he 
usually adopted when the subject was touched upon. 

“I'm in earnest, Poggy,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why should 
you make Aunt Emily’s troubles yours—wreck your life for 
her? We're the best of pals, you and I, and after all that’s a 
great thing in married life. Ah, but there’s Hilton ’—his 
face that had been lit up with enthusiasm darkened—“ you 
could never love mo really, Peggy, dear.” 

She smiled at him. ‘“ You're a dear,” she said, ‘one of 
the best boys upon the face of the earth. And whatever 
happens, Bob, we'll always be pals, just real good friends to 
the end of the chapter. But we can’t get out of one troublo 
by plunging into another ’—her eyes grew very wistful—"‘ and 
besides you're right—I’ve learnt to love. You can’t help 
me, Bob.” 

I don’t know so much about that,” he exclaimed. He 


and improve some slum Kiddy's education. 


was leaning against the trunk of the tree, not looking at het 
but at the funnel of a eae lennatr idle more of it could 
be seen across the island. It bore a happy crew, for the sound 
of laughter and singing was wafted to them. 

Someone was Local jerky tune upon a harp. Presently 
fhe rieiee died ca _ ¢ said no more, added nothing to his 
exclamation which had esca Peggy's ears, lost i C) 
clamour from the deck of the Fane sabeé 

“‘ We shall have to be going, Bob.” It was Peggy who 
broke tho silence. “ It’s getting quite late, and Aunt Emily 
will have returned. She'll be cross if she thinks I’ve stayed 
out too long.” 

She watched him as he unmoored the punt, obedient to her 
request. ‘* You won’t worry about my troubles, Bob,” she 
said slowly. ‘“‘ I’vo just got to make the best of them. I’ve 
quite decided that. It really doesn’t matter a bit whom I 
marry, since I can’t marry for love. I daresay Lord Bardley 
won’t be worse than another.” 

“ All right, Pi wo won't talk any more about it,” said 
the boy. But he did not turn his head, and there was a queer 
twist of his lips, at which Peggy would have wondored had 
she seen it. ‘The punt’s ready, jump in,” he cried, and 
when he had made her comfortable among her cushions he 
paddled out of the weed-grown channel between the islands 
and directed the punt into mid-stream. 

Here the boat took its own course. He came over and eat 
by the girl’s side, merely dipping his paddle into the water 
now and then to steer. They had tho river nearly to them 
thomselves. 

Peggy laid her hand upon his, “ Bob,” she whispered, 
“* we've told cach other our troubles, and it’s a comfort to have 
spoken, though we can’t do much to help one another. But, 
oh, Bob, I should be much happier, so much happier if I could 
think that you would break with this girl of whom you've 
told me. Won't you go to your father and tell him all your 
troubles? That's what you ought to do, Bob, and tho right 
thing is the simplest in the end. As for the girl, you can’t 
really love her, you know, or you wouldn’t have seriously 
asked me to marry you.” 

But he shook his head. ‘I’m deeper in the mire than I 
can tell you, Peggy—or than you would atderstand,” he said. 
“We are both of us drifting, you and I, just like this punt. 
I don’t know where we are drifting to, but I’m sure it's 
down stream.” 


CHAPTER TWELVE. 
A Knight-Errant. 


Ir was going on for ten o'clock that evening when Bob 
Fauntleroy, a little nervous but his lips resolutely set, rang 
the bell of the house in Dover Street and asked to seo Mr. 
George Hilton. 

It seemed a vory wild and impulsive thing to do, but then, 
Bob was impulsive by nature. The idea of intervening in 
Peggy’s troubles had occurred to him almost immediately 
that she had finished relating them ; he had nearly given his 
thoughts away by exclaiming that he was not so sure that the 
case was hopeless. 

It was lucky Peggy hadn’t heard him, for if sho had 
questioned him as to what he meant he would have been 
bound to tell her, and she would certainly have forbidden him 
from pacing out what was in his mind. She would have 
been horrified and very properly horrified, too. 

But Bob had debated it all over with himself as he travelled 
up that evening from Maidenhead to London, and the more 
he thought it over the more confirmed was he in his resolution. 
He might be going to the bad himsclf, but he wasn’t going to 
sce Peggy pg if ho could help it. 

Anyone else but Bob, with such a wild scheme in mind, 
would havo at least waited till the following day, but this the 
boy could not bring himself to do ; once he had made up his 
mind to a thing he had to go straight to the point. 


Mr. Hilton was at home, so Cummins, who had answered the. 


door—as he always did after a certain hour of the evening— 
stated in reply to Bob’s question. But Mr. Hilton did not 
sco many visitors just now, since he was only just convalescent. 

“* Say it’s urgent,” said Bob, “ and look here, you can take 
up my card as well.”” 

Cummins departed on his errand, leaving Bob standing in 
the hall—a few moments which ho devoted to deciding how 
he was to break the ice. 

Yes, Mr. Hilton would see Mr. Fauntloroy if he would 
kindly step upstairs, And so Bob was ushered into the large 
front room on the second floor, the room which by this time 
had been converted into a veritable museum of African 
curiositics. Even the shock-headed mask was back in its 
place on the wall. 

George was sitting at his desk writing. He wrote a qood 
deal now, for he had found that the publishers had not been 
left in possession of the full manuscript required for the 
book so shortly to be issued. This had involved him in a 
good deal of labour, but fortunately he had found all the 
necessary papers and notes for completing the work. and 
these only had to be written up. Incidentally he had learnt 
that he possessed a certain literary capacity, and consequently 
his task was not onerous to him—also he was astonished 
at his facility in dealing with subjects concerning which he 
was presumably ignorant. 

He was wearing a loose smoking suit. and there was no 
doubt that his recent severo illness had pulled him down 
very considerably. His handsome face looked pinched 
and haggard, pale under its bronze, and there was an expres. 
sion of trouble about the lips and eyes which Bob did nog 
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remember upon the last occasion when he had met the 
explorer—that eventful day at Hurlingham. Hilton had 
lost weight, too, and the hand which he stretched out to the 

oung man was very thin, the tendons prominent, and the 
ne veins knotted over the wrist. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Fauntleroy,” said George, smi 
pleasantly, though he was obviously very much in the dar 
as to the object of the yoann aa visit. He recalled him 
only as a nephew of Lady Westmere’s whom he had seen 
easually after the polo was concluded that day at Hurlingham. 

But he remembered that P had taken an interest in 
the boy, that she had spoken of him affectionately, and it 
was for this reason that he had consented to see his visitor. 

No doubt, so he had concluded, it was a mere visit of 
sympathy. He had received so many since his convalescence, 
mostly from people of whom he had no knowledge whatever. 
For most part he had refused to see them, though his 
door had always been open to genial and bluff Jimmy Duncan 
and to any friends whom the latter might think well to bring. 
Dunesn, indeed, had been with him that evening and had 
not been gone many minutes before Fauntleroy arrived. 

“ Bit down and help yourself to some whisky and soda. 
You'll find some cigarettes on the table, too. It was good of 

‘ou to think of coming to see me.” Hilton placed a chair 
for his guest and pushed the box of cigarettes in his direction. 

“Thanks, awfully,” said Bob. He took a cigarette and 
lit it with fingers that quivered a little. 

He was not a bit shy oy nature, but he was a trifle over- 
awed by the personality of his host. 

Hilton was so much the elder man, a celebrity who had 
been discussed by all London, one who had achieved some- 
thing for his generation. Bob was fally conscious of the 
magnitude of the task before him. 

“He'll think I’ve got an infernal cheek,” he told himself 
mentally, as hoe at tho cigarette to which he had just 
applied the match, ‘‘ and he'll want to kick me downstairs. 

ell, I can’t help it if he does. It’s got to come out.” 

“Tl stick to my pipe if you don’t mind, and then we 
ean chat.” George resumed his seat by the desk, which was 

vered with sheets of foolscap—the manuscript of the 
Book. George had been vastly impressed with the facility 
with which—after his illness—he had scquired the hand- 

of the man whom he was impersonating. He had, 
at first, been careful to have everything, even his private 
letters, typewritten, but now it no longer seemed to matter. 
He had quite got out of the way of those curves and flourishes 
which were peculiar to George Annesley, and could write 
a letter, without effort, which might have been penned by 
George Hilton himself. 
en. *m ante | you've be a bad a sr Fabs at 

filled his pipe. ¢ was a dastardly affair altogether. 
I = afer the fellow who garroted you was after those things 
that you brought back from Africa.” 

“T daresay,” returned George, without conviction. 
There were a lot of uncut gems, and I suppose it got known 
that I had these in my possession. That’s the theory of the 
police, anyway.” 

“ And they've not laid their hands upon the man?” 

“Not a sign of him, and I don’t suppose they will I'm 
not worrying about it any more myself. 

Bob dallied a little longer, putting conventional questions 
as to his host’s health, then he flung himself desperately 
into the subject he had at heart. ‘‘ I was down at Maiden- 
head to-day. I went on the river with Miss Marston.” 

“Indeed 1" George knocked some ash from his Pipe. 
“ I hope Miss Marston is well. I haven't seen her since that 
day at Hurlingham, when you were pla! 


ying polo.” 

* Yes, she’s well, but she’s not happy, Me Sy 

he fidgeted with an ash-tray lying upon le, picking it 

up and laying it down again—‘'I am very wo: about 
er. ww” 


her. 
“Indeed 2” said Geo: He spoke very quietly 
mee Seine Task oh ‘ica 


but with pene interest. 
“* Yes, I'll tell you.” Bob took a gulp at eae and 
As a matter of fact 


soda and then made the a 
that’s why I came here, Mr. Hilton. I know that you're 
fond of gmat te did a lot for her father, and all that. 
I know that you'd help her if you could.” 
“Tm glad that you came to me, Mr. Fauntleroy.” 
ari drew a deep breath. ‘‘ Tell me what is the matter?” 
“oe 'o ” 
Geo 


I'm we 


begin with it’s that fellow Bardley—— 

rge started. “ Lord Bardley ? 

neking oe between him and Pi ? She refused to 
3 im.” He spoke in quick, ive tones. 

“Yea, she did, but she can’t go on refusing. Bardley’s 
got a hold on my aunt, Lady Westmere, and 60 he’s forced 
the running. Peggy will have to marry him unless some- 
thing’s done.” 

“Tell me everything.” There was a heavy frown on 
George’s brow. ‘I had no idea that there was still any 
question of Lord Bardley.” 

“No. The thing has beon kept a secret. But the fact 
remains that unless certain bills are taken up by next week 
Peggy will have to be sacrificed.” Bob proceeded to tell 
the whole story as fluently as he could. 

“Do you know the amount of these bills, and if they are 
still in the possession of Mr. Morrison?” asked George, 
when the boy had brought his tale to a breathless end. 
“ Lord Bardley may have bought them up.” 

“No, he couldn't do that,” was the answer. ‘ Bardley 
doesn’t know the name of Aunt Emily’s creditor. He's 
only promised the money—as soon as consents to 
marry him. She's held out as long as she can, poor girl. 

ut eighteen handred 


As for the amount, I believe it’s a 
pounds, not more.” 

“And you know where he is to be found—this man 
Morrison ?--you can take me to him?" George had risen 
and was taking quick steps up and down the room. Watch- 
ing him, Bob eould see how intensely moved he was. “ He 
cares for her,” the boy muttcred to himself. ‘I'd stake 
my life upott it that he loves Peggy just as much as Peggy 
loves him.” : 

And 80, inspired by a strango daring, Bob threw himself 
Into a breach that an older man than himeclf would have 
ie pe shy of. He rose, drew his slim, soldierly figure erect 


ke. 
“ Yee, T can take you to Mr. Morrison, but, Mr. Hilton, 
even if you aro able to take up those bills and to save my 
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Se eee ats oe ila cs vealy bo uated 
e Peggy happy. ¢ is, she’s as ly to marry 
Bardley as anyone else. You sec, she’s in love and she 
doesn’t think the man she loves cares for her.” 

The éyes of the two men met over the table. 

“TI thought there was a possibility he might,” declared 
Bob with steady audacity. ‘* Kick me out if I'm wrong, 
Mr. Hilton. It’s for P *s sake I came. She loves you— 
and I fancied that you might like to know it.” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 
To Clear the Debt. 


Dzsp colour flooded eg oF ao cheeks. But the boy 


did not allow him to speak. w well enough that what 
he had just said might v Leaperd er genio Sey 
that his host’s anger might be visited on his , that he 


might incontinently be shown the door. 

e had not acted from ignorance; he had measured his 
chances and had taken them. He knew all that was said in 
society about the relations of George and Lady Sara, but he 
had formed a shrewd idea in his brain that whatever affection 
there might be was one-sided. 

“You'll think me jolly impertinent, venturing to speak to 
you like this,” he went on quickly, “ and you've every right to 
call me a meddlesome young idiot and to kick me out of your 
rooms, But I give you my word, Mr. Hilton, that I’ve only 
ventured to speak as I have done because I’m so fond of Pe 
and because there’s nothing I desire so much as to see her 


happy. 

at at present she’s anything but happy—she’s fretting 
her heart out—and I tell you it hurt me to see her trying to 
laugh and to behave with me just as she is always accustomed 
to, when all the time sho wanted to sit down and cry. That’s 
why I felt I must come to you "'—he lowered his voice almost 
to a whisper—‘ I thought you would like to know.” 

No doubt it was well for Bob that he had poured his words 
out so quickly that the other had not been able to interrupt 
him. Guarge had been at first disposed to resent Bob’s inter- 
vention in so intimate a matter ; hot words had been upon his 
lipa, but now as he learnt that Peggy was mubsppy— oct 80 
much because of the marriage into which she was g forced 
as because of him—that she was fretting—fre' for him— 
his heart softened, and he gulped down the words which he 
had been about to speak. 

“Did Peggy know that you were coming to see me?” he 
asked. He was still standing on the opposite side of the table 
to Bob. The red-shadod electric-light cast an unnatural glow 
upon his sallow cheeks. 

‘Good Heavens, no! She'd be awfully angry if she knew. 
t sane (pe ee ore accord. I ar; it all out with 

ter I had left her. You see ’—he faltered in his 


his Dp with a gasp. 

**T see,” said George. And now he smiled a little—rather 
8 wan smile, but one that was full of a iation of the boy’s 
impetuous act. He understood it. He knew why Bob had 
ventured to come to him with such an appeal. —— 
yi it must have cost the young soldier to speak as he had 

lone. 

And, besides, all that the boy had surmised was perfectly 
true. For he did care—how deeply, how fondly, only he 
himself knew, and it was very sweet to his ears to know now 
beyond a doubt that Peggy’s heart was his. 

If I’ve made a silly young ass of myself,” Bob was saying, 

** Just tell me so and let a But you'll forgive me, won't 

u, because I meant well both by you by Peggy ? 
t’s the only excuse I can offer.” 

George stretched out his hand over the table ; his eyes were 
moist and his voice shook as he spoke. “Shake hands, 
Fauntleroy,” he said, “‘ that’s the best answer I can give you. 
I Lee gs irit ts hood son bev spoken _ me, 
a m: a for it. al to have so 

hy: yo BBY pleased 

Bob flushed with plcasure as he took the proffered hand. 
"I’m awfully glad you're not with me,” he said. 
Then feeling suddenly self-conscious he went on hastily : 
* And now I expect I’d better be off, for I’ve told you all that 
there is to be told. Oh, I mustn’t forget Morrison’s address 
though,” he added, as he nervously dived his fingers into his 
pocket to search for a pencil. 

“Didn't you say that you knew this Mr. Morrison—that 
you could take me there yourself ?” asked Geo 

“ Yes, certainly, if you would prefer that.” b dro 
the pencil back into his pocket. ‘ As a matter of fact, I’m 
going there now. He is expecting some men in for a gamble 
and I said I'd tarn up. They play pretty high at Morrison’s 
sometimes.” The corners of his lips drooped. . “Tve 
reason to know it.” 

George glanced at him sharply, wondering for a moment if 
this tall boy, with the broad shoulders, curly fair hair, and 
frank, open face, was in the toils of sharpers as well as his 
unfortunate aunt. It looked very much as if it must be so, 
for otherwise, why should Bob Fauntleroy be going to such a 
place at such an hour ? 

It Pieris sg Lae his, poveren, fe oak questions at any 
rate, just then, but the idea of some danger threatening 
the boy may have Empelld George to make a su; ion. 

“If you're going to-night, why can’t you take me with 
you? It seems to me that it would be best to settle the 
matter of the bills at once—if we can. As it ha I’ve 
got notes for over two thousand pounds in my safe, and I 
expect no will influence this man so much as the sight of 
cash.” It was strange that George should have so much 
money in his immediate possession—but there was a reason 


for it. 

Bob hesitated. ™ Morrison {sn't usually a h- 
able on matters of business when he has these little en in- 
ments of his ,”” he said dubiously. “ Besides, is it safe ? 
It’s a big sum of money to carry about one. I don’t mean 
that Morrison is exactly the sort of man to pick your pocket ” 
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—Bob felt constrained to allow this to his prospective father. 
in-law—" but I can’t say the same for some of his companions." 

George, however, had made up his mind, despite the fact 
that this would be the first night upon which he ventured out 
of the house since his recovery, and so, after a little furthcr 


persuasion, it was decided that they should go. ‘* Hel 
yourself to an ig you want, my boy,” said George. “ 
shall have to o! my clothes, but I shan’t keep you waiting 


more than a few minutes.” With which he left Bob com- 
fortably installed with a whisky and soda and a cigar, and 
led to his bedroom to make the necessary change of 
raiment. 

And as he did so, moving slowly about the room, for he had 
not yet fully recovered strength, he communed with 
himeelf, ling to mind all that had happened since the 
night es, which the adventure into which he had thrown 
himself so nearly been brought to a fatal conclusion. 

It was as though fate had intervened to force him to 
maintain the character of George Hilton. Had it not been 
for the assault upon him and his consequent inability to help 
himself, there would have been no George Hilton living to-day. 
As for George Annesley, well, it wo not have mattered 
vos to the world what became of him. 

ose were long days of illness—for a great part of the time 
he had been unconscious and delirious—but the memory of 
them was with him as that of a ghastly nightmare. ere 
had been no relations called to hecdehia Bat that was 
not a matter for wonder, for George had learnt from the will 
that the explorer had no relations at all. 

But friends had come. It was for Sir James Duncan 
that Cummins had sent immediately, and Duncan, like the 

ood fellow he was, had devoted himself to his friend’s 
interests. Clive Mayhew had been summoned and his 
rofessional skill no doubt been the means of saving 
eorge’s life. 

And then Lady Sara had hurried back from abroad and 
had installed herself by his bedside as of right. He was 
conscious of her presence even in his delirium. He knew 
that there were moments when he had babbled foolishly, that 
he had even accused himself of murder. The nurse had told 
him of this after his recovery. ‘‘It’s curious what a man 
will say at such times,”’ she had remarked with a smile. And 
a — that it was very curious, and had pretended 

laugh. 

Lady Sara had taken her departure before he had full 
recovered, before he had had time for any real converse wit! 
her. She had waited till he was palpatily on the mend and 
then she had gone. She was summoned to the bedside of 
another invalid—her own mother, who had gone to live with 
relatives in Spain soon after Lady Sara’s ay The 
Countess de Mirville, indeed, lay dying, but, dutiful daughter 
though she was considered, Lady Sara had taken this into 
8 account when set against the illness of George. 

George knew that she had been at his bedside; now, as 
his thoughts flew back to that time, he could recall with a 
shudder the vision of a beautiful woman, tall, lithe, and feline, 
bending over him and kissing him on the brow. 

He could feel the sweep of her hair upon his cheek, and 
then, when he had fallen off to sleep he had dreamed of a 
vampire aenige, his life’s blood. That dream had recurred 
to him over over again. He had not been free from it 
ever since his actual recovery. 

When at last he had been able to leave his bed and lie 
for a while every day upon a sofa in the sitting-room, he had 


found that, by the orders of Lady Sara, the room was to be 


kept decorated with special hot-house flowers; she had 
given the preference to mauve orchids. 

He had torn these from the vases which contained them 
and had thrown them angrily into the grate. Sir James 
Duncan, who had been with at the time, had for the 
moment been afraid of a return of the delirium. But George 
had excused himself on the plea of disliking flowers in a room, 
and so the order with the florist had been countermanded. 

The weeks had dragged on, his convalescence was slow. 
He had shown little interest in the efforts of the police to trace 
his assailant, efforts which, eo far, had been without result. 
It was a fact that certain valuable uncut gems had been taken 
and this supplied a motive for the crime sufficient for the 

i rgo had certain theories of his own, however, 
them to himself. 
le no effort to think back. He was content to drift. 
He had no longer any wish to 2" from the false position 
which he had taken upon himself. It seemed to him in some 
and inexplicable manner that George Annesley, his 
true self, had floated further away, while the very spirit of 
George Hilton had entered into and taken ion of him. 

He often thought of Peggy. She had written to him once— 
he had found her letter among a great pile which awaited his 
perusal upon his recovery. It was a sweet, unaffected letter 
of sympathy, but it told him little about herself, and made no 
mention whatever of Lord Bardley’s proposal to her. 

He had answered with a typewritten note, quite formal. 
He did not dare to write. But he had cherished P "8 
letter, carrying it with him wherever he went, while he 
destroyed all the others, including those which Lady Sara 
had written from San Sebastian. He had sent typewritten 
replies to the latter too—therefore necessarily formal— 
exoonng himself on the plea that he etill found it difficult to 

o! pen. 

He would not allow himeelf to think too much of Peggy. 
His illness had only served to add to the conviction that it 
would be cruel to tie the girl’s life to his—unless she knew of 
the horrible accusation which had been made against the man 
she loved; knew, too, what the consequences might be if Lady 
Sara became his enemy. 

The only thing that troubled him was how he could devise 
the means of placin Peggy in ion of the money to 
which she undoubtedly had a right, the money which he had 
fraudulently annexed to himeelf. ; 

“She shall have it—she shall have every penny of it!" 
he had told himself over and over in. ‘ George Hilton 
shall go back to Africa as soon as he is well enough, and, no 
doubt, he can contrive to lose himself, then all will well.” 

This was the determination to which he had come. There 
should be nothing sensational about his departure, but he 
would contrive it so that George Hilton should appear to bo 
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Recorded in Rhyme. 


CROSSING THE CHANNEL. 
{On July 9th the Channel swimming season begins.— 
Daily Paper.) 


Ho! fetch my bathing costume— 
This is my latest whim— i 
Across the Straits of Dover 


This summer I must swim ; 
And hire for me a cottage, 
Wherein I may reside, 


The while I wait 
and watch 
for 

The turn of wind 
and tide, 


And purchase patent 
foodstuffs 
To feed me while I 
float ; 


A steamer, too, for 


And get a pot of 
tallow, 
Anoint each sturdy 
limb 


To do 80. fs the 
fashion 
hr With those who Channels swim. 


What's that ? You need a cheque, sir, 
Ten “ fivers” I must pay 

Before these preparations 
Are carried out, you say ? 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Ah, well, my swim is cancelled ; 
To France I’ll never go 

Unless by some excursion— 
’Tis cheaper far, I know, 


THE PASSING OF THE PARK. 
(A writer in one of the daily papers bemoans the decay of 
Hyde Park, which he declares been deserted by Society 
and is given up to the Suffragists and the unemployed.) 


A sorry fate has fallen on 
The famous park of Hyde, : 
Where Fashion once was wont to walk _ 
And rank was wont to ride. 
Bereft of fortune’s fickle smile, 
Its star has sunken low ; 
Amiss indeed’s the 
~ Ladies’ Mile 
And rotten is the 
Row. 


$e Unable now the public 
5 eye 
oo On Lord de Vere to 
-! gaze, 
ari No longer Lady Snooks 
rolls past 
zane her spanking 
a 


Society's playing- 
ground superb 
Is now a social 


vo 
Where shrieking Suffragettes disturb 
The slecping unemployed. 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the skerches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 

Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


And so, Achilles, fare. tie well! 
Sweet Serpentine good-bye | 

Society’s left you in the lurch, 
It’s gone—and so must L. 

Your day is past: you’ve had your use$ 
For you the bells may toll. 

(What worries me is where the deuce | -- 
Tl take my morning stroll.) 


A RATEPAYER’S LAMENT. 
[The Metropolitan Water Board decided at 
meeting to acce 
feeding of microbes in tts laboratory.—Dai 
Alas t in what outlandish ways 
Our hard-earned money’s spent 3 
No wonder we our voices 
raise 
And wastefulness 
lament. 


a recent 
pt @ contract for. the eupeip of bet] forte 
y Paper.) 


Why should we purchase 
precious beef 
To keep some germs 
alive ? 
When all the while, it’s 
my belicf, 
On anything they’d ~ ] 
t 


rive. 


Next, we'll be told those 
germs require 
Roma to 

With joy I'd 


with which to play. : 
eral pyre 
And watch 


ht their fun 
em burn away. 
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IN STRANGE SHOES (continued from 


page 8). 
dead—as he was, in very fact—and that Poesy should come 
into on of the money actually intended for her. 


But, in the meanwhile, well, it was hard that she should be 
kept out of what was her own. So, after much thought, 
G had decided to raise a certain sum of money and send 
ft to the girl anonymously. He had just drawn the necessary 
cash from the bank—hence the large sum in notes which he 
had in his safe. 

But now, since the appearance upon the scene of Bob 
Fauntleroy, everything was altered. ‘She loves me.” So 
George murmured to himself over and over again. ‘“‘ She is 
unhappy and fretting because she thinks that my love is 
given to another woman. I can ag Rag out of the grip of 
this fellow Bardley, but she won’t happy even then— 
Fauntleroy said so—she won't be happy with any man but 
me—I, who am not really what I appear. But that she need 
never know—that she need never know.” 

The perspiration stood on his forehead in t beads as, 
now that the crux had come, he asked himself which way he 
should turn. He was like a man groping in the dark, and he 
lifted up his voice and prayed for light. 

“Let Fate decide,” he exclaimed at last, speaking the words 
aloud. ‘Of what I have to do to-night there can be no 
doubt. Whatever the future may bring forth, at any rate 
Peggy shall not marry a man she loathes.” 

Upon this decision he rejoined Bob in the front room, and 

resently the two men wore sitting side by side in a taxi-cab, 
being shined off to Christopher Morrison’s flat, which was 
situated in a Westminster street—a street that had once been 
a slum and which had only recently beon given over to the 
hands of the enterprising builder. 


monn nner omer monn ees 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
° A Debt Paid. 


“IT wanr you to tell me something about this man 
Morrison,” said George, as the taxi-cab turned out of Piccadilly 
on its way to Westminster. “I fancy you said he was a 
difficult person to deal with ?” 

** He’s an out-and-out wrong ‘un.”” Bob was constrained to 
truth. ‘‘ He’s by way of being a bookmaker—on a swagger 
scale, that is—but he goes in for bill-discounting and moncy- 
lending as well—to say nothing of these gambling parties of 
his. It’s really a kind of ‘ spielor’—a gambling-club, you 
know. Of course,” he added, with a nervous flush, “ what 
T’ve just said doesn’t apply to his daughter Rosa. She’s a 


Teal sort without any nonsense in her, and she wants 
nothing so much as to get clear of her nt surroundings.” 
George turned his head sharply. 


e boy’s hesitation of 
speech betrayed his wretched secret. George guessed the 
truth, and a very little judicious questioning soon put him in 
possession of the whole facts. 

S think you really care for this girl, Fauntleroy ?” 
he asked. His tone was very sympathetic and kindly. “ Are 
you sure that you are ready to give up everything for her sake 
—your position in the Army, your prospects, your place in 
pociety, ent Isn’t it rather a heavy price to pay?” 

“TI don’t know how it all came about,” muttered the boy 
helplessly. ‘You see, I owed Morrison money—it wasn’t 
very much, but I was quite unable to pay. I wanted s eople 
ia. Pi Roules badly, Suet was: ts inning of it all. He 
lent me the money at heavy interest, and after that I had 
more, and then more again. I used to lose a bit at gambling, 
too, as well as backing horses. Well, he’s not been hard on 
me, I'll say that for him, but that’s because I promised to 
marry his daughter. He says he'll make me a present of the 


If ninepence stood between 
But as it doesn’t, 


debt when Rosa and I are man and wife—give her a good 
allowance, too. You see, it’s the name he wants.” 

“ And do you love Rosa ?” persisted George. 

Bob hesitated. ‘‘ Well, I don’t know that it’s exactly love. 
I'm sorry for her, for one thing—it’s a rough sort of life she 
leads, you know. She’s a bit older than I am, but she’s jolly 
good-looking—not the sort of girl that one would be ashamed 
of anywhere. But upon my word, I don’t know how I came 
to propose to her. It was late one night, and I expect I must 
bere had one cham " aly don’t remember much 
about it. © next 0 that everything seemed 
to bo settled.’ j 

George sighed, realising the whole sordid little tragedy. 
This boy, who could not be more than twenty-one, at the 
outside, had been trapped into an entanglement which he 
would have considerable difficulty in throwing off—which he 
certainly could not throw off without all the disgraceful 
pankoley of an action for breach of promise with heavy 

amages—for there could be very little doubt that that was 
the game which Morrison was playing—unless, of course, the 
marriage actually took place, which was probably what the 
bookmaker would prefer. 

Gcorge laid his hand gently on Bob's shoulder. They were 
a their destination by now. ‘* You don’t love this girl, 
Fauntleroy,” he said, “‘ not really, I’m sure. We must seo 
what can be done. I’m glad you told me about it.” 

Thoro was no time for more. The taxi-cab had stopped at 
a great ugly, red-brick block of buildings which occupied the 
end of a narrow street of small, unpretentious houses. 

There was no lift, and so they walked up two flights of cold 
stone stairs and were admitted to the flat by a burly and 
unpre: ing man-servant, who wore a frayed dress-suit. 

“Can you say that I would like a word with Mr. Morrison 
before wo join the company, Hans?” asked Bob. “I’ve 
brought a friend with me and should like to introduce him 
first.” 

Hans, a man of Teutonic cut of countenance, nodded and 
went off, leaving them in the hall. Presently he returned, 
followed by the redoubtable Morrison himself. 

The latter was a man of Jewish type. His face was fat 
and flabby, and his figure was that of a pugilist out of con- 
dition. He had tremendous arms and hands, and his head 
was sunk into a pair of shoulders of huge girth. He had a 
way of smiling when he spoke, and showing a set of ugly 
yellow teeth. There was a scar on his lip extending round 
the side of his nose, only partially hid by a thin and reddish 
moustache. 

“Glad to meet any friend of yours, Bob,” he said, 
extending a huge fist to George. ‘*‘ You needn’t have brought 
me out ie that. Things are going cheerful-like inside ’— 
he jerked his thumb over his shoulder. ‘ Fond of faro, 
sir?’ he added, addressing George. 

**The fact is, Mr. Morrison,” said George, ignoring the 
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question, ‘* that I wanted to see you on a matter of business, 
It’s rather urgent or I should not have asked Mr. Fauntleroy 


to bring me to-night. Can you spare ten minutes?” ; 
“I don’t usually talk shop on these occasions,” said 
Morrison. ‘ However, if it’s urgent, let’s get it over. We 


can talk in here.” He opened the door of a small front room 
close to the entrance of the flat. ‘‘ This is my clients’ waiting 
room,” he explained, “‘ and my office is next door to it.” 

He turned to Bob. ‘“* You get along and take a hand in the 
ame,” he said. ‘* We'll be with you presently. You won't 
nd Rosa there just yet,” he added, with a leer, “‘ for she went 

to the theatre with some friends and then on to supper. But 
she'll be back presently, I expect.” 

“* Now, sir, what can I do for you ?” he said, when Bob had , 
departed, closing the door behind him. Morrison atood on the. 
hearthrug, his back to the empty grate, his fat thumbs tucked . 
into the arms of his waistcoat. 

(Another fong instalment next week.) 
a et reer 

Jones: “ Is Brown optimistio ? ” : : 

Jacks: “I should say so. I have known him to go 
into a restaurant without a penny in his pocket, order a . 
dozen oysters, and feel sure that he would be able to pay 
for his bill with a pearl, which he would find in ono of ‘ 
the oysters.” 

aan aaennnieeinne aa an cectereeienememene) 


HOLIDAYS SPENT ON DESERT ISLANDS , 

In electing to spend his summer holiday on one of tha , 
uninhabited islands near Bjorko, off the coast of Finland, 
the Tsar is merely following an example set by his famous 
ancestor Alexander I. 

Alexander, when worn out with the burden of govern- 
ment, used to retire for a week or ten days to a flat, reedy - 
island he owned in Lake Ladoga, and there while away 
the time, absolutely alone, in fishing and wildfowl shooting, 
varicd by reading. : 

Nor are royalties the only people to whom the delights 
of an island solitude appeal after this peculiar fashion, 
for some littlo time back the New Zealand Government 
issued a protest to picnickers who were wont to resort 
to Antipodes Island, Bounty Island, and Campbell 
Island, during the summer months, relying upon the 
visiting cruiser, which calls at regular intervals, to pick 
them up on the approach of winter. ‘ This vessel,” ran 
the warning, “calls at the islands for castaways, and not 
to bring off people who urposely visit them in order to 
enjoy a cheap and novel holiday.’ 

Since then, nevertheless, the fashion has spread, and 
regular parties are now formed each year to go holiday- 
making, not only on these comparatively near-by islands, 
but to spots so far distant as Amsterdam Island, St. 
Paul's, and tho many lonely islets lying along the lino of 
route to these remote and little visited places. Of course, 
however, a proper craft is chartered for the trip and ample 
provision is made against all emergencies. 

In the same way it is becoming quite common for 
people here who wish to get right away from the beaten 
track to spend their summer holidays in Spitzbergen, | 
which, although ice-bound during about nine months in 
the year, is readily accessible by stcamer during the 
other three. 

It is lonely, of course, but those who have been there 
say that it an ideal health-restoring climate, 
while the ice and cliff scenery is of surpassing grandeur 
and magnificence. ‘ 
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So rar as the British Isles are concerned, July is, 
generally 6 ing, the hottest month of the year, ite 
record in this respect being upheld by the seven con- 
secutive days between the 13th and 2Ist, which are the 
hottest days of the month, 


DOG DAYS. 


The dog days, which commence with July 3rd and end 
with August llth, are so named not (as 8 good many 
people mappoet) because dogs have a natural tendency to 
go mad about this period, but because the days precede 
and follow the morning rising of Sirius, the dog star. Our 
forefathers imagined Sirius to be responsible for the heat 
usually experienced during these weeks, 


ST. SWITHIN'S DAY. 

The superstition that if it rains on St. Swithin’s Day 
(July 15th) it will rain for forty days afterwards, is one 
which dies , but has, of course, no foundation in fact. 
On the contrary, statistics prove that when the first half 
of July is wet the latter part of the month and August 
are more than likely to be dry. 

St. Swithin was a bishop of Winchester in the days of 
King Egbert. He was canonised after his death, and, 
acco to the legend, the monks proposed to remove 
his body from its grave in order that it might be interred 
fn the cathedral. 

Operations were commenced to that end on July 15th; 
but the saint objected to having his rest disturbed, and 
made the fact known by means of a downpour of rain 
which lasted forty days, and induced the monks to leave 
him in peace, 


OYSTERS COME INTO PROMINENCE. 

July 25th (St. James’ Day) is associated with epee 
and the children’s grottoes of the streets. Although 
oysters are not looked upon with much favour by 
fastidious before September, July 265th is, strictly 
speaking, the first day of the oyster season, and is quite 
po in the East of London: 

he oyster-shell grottoes which the youngsters erect 
in the streets as an excuse for demanding toll of = 
by, are a curious relic of pre-Reformation da: For the 
grotto, in its original form, was a memorial of the famous 


shrine of St. James of Compostella, and the alms collected 
were originally devoted to the buying of candles for that 
™ FLOWERS. 


July has nearly all the same flowers as June, and 
several additions, generally of more florid colouring and 
robuster growth, But lilies are the most conspicuous 
blossoms at the beginning of the month, both in the 

lens and on the lakes. 

The colouring of July’s wild flowers runs more to red 
and purple. foxglove upon the downs and moor- 
lands is a typical example, while the betony, the wild 
basil, and the common heather are all arrayed in July’s 
favourite tinta, 


BIRDS STILL BUILD NESTS. 


Many birds are still nesting in July, but, with few 
exceptions, these are second broods, Amongst the few 
feathered creatures who raise their only family during 
the seventh month are the nightjars, w eggs have, 
indeed, been found unhatched as late as the second week 
in August; and the stormy petrel, which hatches out ite 
one lonely egg during July. 


GOOCD-BYE TO THE CUCKOO. 


The cuckoo passes from a state of hoarseness to one of 
utter silence during July, and his voice is no longer heard 
in the land. Indeed, the feathered concert season in 
general is practically over, for most of the songsters are 
moulting and fcel far from well. 

The swan, after sitting for five weeks upon her e; 
appears once more in Ee lic during July, accompanied 
her ugly offspring. She is a cautious creature in matri- 
monial matters. She starts at the age of two or three 
years with a family of only three or four children, but 
growing bolder as she grows older, she thinks little, after 
a few years’ experience, of rearing ten or a dozen babies 
at a time. 


YOUNG SALMON CAUSE ANNOYANCE. 

Down in the streams and rivers the infant salmon 
journeys abroad during July, and his arrival causes 
Dene annoyance to the trout fisher, for he devours that 
long-suffering individual’s flies with much relish and a 
supreme disregard for torn lips. 


FROGS EMIGRATE, 

Owing to the overpopulation of the horseponds, the 
young frogs commence to emigrate to neighbourin 
ditches in Fuk . But the joey is fraught with muc 
peril, for the ducks and other fowl seem to know instinc- 
tively that movement is in the air, and hover about in 
rendsieet to snap up the little travellers as they toil 
wearily across the intervening roadway. 


MILE LONG FISHING-NETS. 

Turre is one drawback to the advantage that will 
accrue to the North Sea trawlers from the recent discovery 
of the new, rich fishing-grounds off the coast of Lapland, 
and that is that, owing to the different conditions there, 
new gear will, it is feared, have to be provided. 

What this means, only a deep-sea fisherman can 
properiy appreciate. For years past the nets used havo 

mn getting larger, and consequently more expensive. 
Twenty years ago trawl-nets of 50 ft. in length were 
considered curiosities of bigness. To-day beam-traw\s 
of 120 ft. are quite common, while the beamless or “ otter 
trawls run to 140 ft. and upwards. 

Even these large nets, however, are as nothing when 
compared with those used in other kinds of fisheries in 
some parts of the world. For instance a huge fixed 
French net, known as the mandrague, measures more 
than 500 yards in length by 70 ft. in depth, and costs 
£2,000. 

This is generally regarded as being the most expensive 
fishing-net in use, but there are others that run it pretty 
close. Thus, the long sweep-net termed a flew, or 
trammel, used in the Channel Islands, and in the south- 
west of England for mullet, costa half-a-crown a yard. 
The net used for tunny fishing in the Mediterranean is 
often nearly a mile long, and costs £1,500 to make. Tho 
seine, used on the Cornish coast for catching pilchards, 
may measure as much as 1,200 ft. in length, by 60 ft. 
deep at the deepest part, and is worth £350 to £400. 
Some of the Russian hand-made fishing-nets are 3,000 ft. 
in length, and are valued by their owners at as much as 
£1,200 and £1,500. 

At the other end of the scale must be placed the fishing- 
nets used by certain New Guinea tribes, which cost 
them nothing, either in money or labour, being spun for 
them by a species of huge spider that abounds in the 
Papuan forests. 

——— 


Sue (half suspiciously): ‘ Did you ever hold a hand 
that you would like to hold better than mine ?” 
He: “Only once, darling. Then I went nap.” 
—jo—__ 
“Your husband says that when he is angry he always 
counts ten before he speaks,” said one woman: 
“Yes,” answered the other; ‘“‘I wish he'd stop 
Home seems to be nothing but a class in arithmetic. 
oe 8 ee 


Tury were alone in the parlour, and she had the sofa 
all to herself. 

“‘T thought,” she said, “ you were something of a mind- 
reader ?” 

“So I am,” he rejoined. 

“ Well,” she said, as her eyes temporarily rested on the 
unoccupied end of the sofa, ‘‘ I don’t believe it.” 


its 


£312 NOW DIVIDED. 


Increased Awards for COUPLINGS this Week. 


RESULT OF COUPLINGS No. 6. 

As we anticipated last week, there is a substantial 

Gonyling uslento’ ne tho Deni tn Competition We 6 wolazes 

as tho m1) on No. 6, a ue 
for £21 8s. has been sent, and a similar amount has a 
divided among forty-two other competitors whose attempts 
come next in merit. In all, £312 l4e. has now been 
distributed for Couplings. 

We hope these increased awards will encourage you to go 
in for the new contest announced below. If others win, 
why not you? lings is the competition you can do. 
Try it to-night, and you may find yourself the winner of 
the big cash prize. 

The age ag selected as the best in Competition No. 6, 
together with the name and address of the sender, is as 
follows: 

In courting fourteen fiancés I can see complications. 

M. Scott Haycraft, Wallisdown, Bourne- 
mouth. 

Here are some other good Couplings sent in: 

I can Judge bacon better than make Couplings, 

The domestic answered politely, “I’m a * great’ success.” 

After playing the bag-pipes I gathered the—bricks, 

Thank Heaven! The executioner had lost his pince-nez. 

For the list of winners of other prizes, see page iii. of the 
red cover. 

ALL ABOUT COUPLINGS. 
Tn Couplings, all you are asked to do is to construct a sentence 


—— 


of eight words, by selecting four pairs of words, each pair from a 
aiteren’ pare, om. tee mnie of this issne. Here is an 
example that will show how easy it is to make Couplings. 

First of all games through this | oer of PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY, and select two consecutive - You may select 
an ino you like. Say, for exampl take the 


le, you words, 
ble anguish ” (p. 3, col. 8, line 12), Write them 
down, and then turn to another and select two more 
consecutive words. This time you might choose the words, “the 
bean-beetle” (p.5, col. 2, line 49). Having made note of these, 
Ne might, proctecing jn the same way, select from other pages 

e words, ‘was playing” (p. 7, col. 8, line 5), and “the 


tambourine” (p. 14, col. 1, line 8). You will now find that 

you have constructed the following sentence: 

Intolerable anguish! The bean-beetle was playing 
the tambourine. 

When you have completed your sentence, write it out on the 
entry form and send it on to us in accordance with the conditions 
Pe an lin eed not include headings, though 

n coun! e lines you n le ,_ though, 
of course, pairs of words may be selected from these head-lines. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Words may only oe taken from the white pages in this issue 
of PEARSO *S WEEKLY, and each pair of words must 
be chosen from a different page. 

2. So long as the words appear ornsecutively—that is, one 
immediately after the other—it docs not matter whether the 
second word is on the sama line as the first word or on the 
following line. 

8. No two words in any pair of 
selected consecutive words may be 
divided by a punctuation mark. 
For example: ‘mark. For’ must 
not be used as consecutive words. 

4. Couplings must consist of four pairs 
of wo is to say, must 
contain eight words in all, no 
more, no fewer. 

6. All attempts must be forwarded on 
the printed entry form below 
or they will be disqualified. If 
more than one attempt is made, 
each must be written on a separate 
entry form. 

6. Every coupon must be accompanied 
by a Postal Order for sixpence, made 
payable to OC. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
and crossed “& Co.,"” and the 
number of the Postal Order must 
be written in the rovided. 
Where one Postal er of a higher 
value is sent to cover more than one 
attempt, the number of this Postal 
Order must be written on each 
entry form. 

7. The envelope containing the coupon 
or coupons must be addressed to 


COUPLINGS, No. 9. 


Page.ccceece Colleccocscooe Lime..sccecee 


Page..cccrere Cobsccsrecce Limesscccooee 


the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Stree 
London, W.C., and must be marked “ Courtinos No. 9,’ 
in the top left-hand corner. 

8. ny Ps must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 

uly Ist. 

9. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) one 
half will be awarded to the competitor whose attempt is 
cons:dered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken into consideration, and the 
remaining half will be awarded in other prizes amongst 
those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

10. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No corre- 

sgt i acti, esata Pee 
jom| n, legrams ored. e pu 
decisi oa is final, and competitors may only enter on this 
understanding. 


Postal Order Mo. ssscssccrssrecessessseee 


Page..c.cccce Colesscccosee Limessorcveve 


Page...cceee Colecsosscees Line.coreveee 


I andertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


decision as final and legally binding. 


Signed PYYTITELILILETERTITE PTET PTTL TC ETT LTT eT Te ere rT Tr ire irr) PrOTTTITI ETT 


MASSES ser sssacesccecnsasscnvscausveacsavnawencstietasteeiea a tawaieensesaseasanswasueansaseeeNee 


er _~Read the article on the Territorials in this month’s ROYAL MAGAZINE, and you won't be happy until you've joined 
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Jury 1, 1909. 


A CHAMPION 
LIFE-SAVER. 


HOMAS JACKSON, the Shoreditch 
coal porter who modestly con- 
feesed at the Bethnal Green 
Coroner’s Court the other day to 
having saved ninety-nine people 
from drowning on as many 


difforent occasions, has probably established a 
record a8 rds numbers. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the palm 


for actual heroism in this direction does not 
still rest with Jack Ellerthorpe, the one-time 
foreman of the Humber Dock Gates, Hull, and 
pularly known as the ‘Hero of the 
Frumber.” 
Beneath a 
Ewe Timber Raft. 

Ellerthorpe saved over forty lives altogether, 
and most of them under more than ordinarily 
difficult circumstances. Thus, he pulled one 
man from out of the rapidly-revolving paddle- 
wheels of asteamer. To get at another he had 
to dive a distance of eighty feet underneath a 
huge timber raft. le on several occasions 
he had to grope waist deep in the mud at the 
bottom of the docks, with forty feet of water 
on top of him. 

One of the rescued was his father, another 
his own son. In one year he saved an old 
man of seventy-five, a tiny babe of six weeks, 
and a middle-aged lady who turned the scale 
at fourteen stone. Most of the people whose 
lives he saved at the risk of his own were poor 
folk, although some few were well-to-do ; but 
rich or poor it was all the same to Ellerthorpe, 
who always refused to accopt anything more 
substantial than thanks for the inestimable 
scrvice he rendered them. 


pitaree a Threepenny 


He did not always, however, even get 
thanked, and on at least one occasion & 
rescued person walked away without vouch- 
safing @ word. 

Out of three he rescued, one offered him half- 
a-crown, another sixpenee, and a third, that 
climax of shabbiness, a threepenny bit. 

Due recognition was, however, accorded 
him in other directions. The Royal Humane 
Society bestowed upon him its medals and 
thanks. From the cg Bounty Fund ho 
received a substantial donation. The Board 
of Trade struck a medal in his honour. While 
come few years prior to his death, which 
occurred in 1868, his fellow townsmen pre- 
sented him with an address and a purse of one 
hundred guineas. 


PEARSON’S 


MONG those whose social standing 
does not pormit them to bask 
beneath “‘ Society’s”’ exclusive 
smile no more coveted honour 
exists than to obtain admission 
to the Royal inclosure at Ascot. 

Many are the ingenious tricks practised to 

influence the judgment of the Lord Chamber- 

lain, who mally sends out vouchers for 
the Royal inclosure which, in the majority of 
cases, are exchanged for badges before tho 

Royal meeting commences. 

trenuous measures are taken to prevent 

“ undesirables ’’—that is to say, those who 

have not received vouchers—from getting 

into the Royal inclosure, but they are not 
always infallible. 

On one occasion two American ladies suc- 
cessfully worked a very clever trick, which en- 
abled them to gratify their longing to penetrate 
into the most exclusive circle in the world. 

A cortain noble lord, moving in the highest 
social circles, had, the year previously, left 
England to take office in Canada, and a few 
months after his arrival it was announced in 
the papers that he had married an American 
lady who was roported to be fabulously 
wealthy. It was also stated in the Press that 
the lady in question had two sisters who would 

rotiebhy make their début in Society in 
ngland immediately after the newly-married 
couple’s return. 
owever, his appointment kept the bride- 
groom in Canada longer than he had antici- 
pated, but, naturally enough, no great surprise 
was felt when a well-known lady of fashion in 

England received a letter saying that his wife’s 

two sisters were crossing to England imme- 

diately, with a chapcrore, in order to arrive in 

London at tho height of the season. 

An introduction to so influential a social 
personage was quite sufficient to insure the two 
new arrivals being received everywhere, and, 


, 


Storming Societys Citadel 


Ingenious Tricks Practised to Hob-Nob 


WEEKLY, 


with the “Upper Ten.” 


ive half the ess for the 
nod of a duchess a the bow oh fe r. 

The most common trick adopted by these 
snobbishly-inclined people is that of waiting 
for the time when the exchequer of some 
alee member of the aristocracy hap to 

© at a low obb and then, an introduction 
having been obtained, the chanco of procurin, 
a brido rich enough to rid him of his financial 
obligations often results in the marriage for 
which the “nouveau riche match-makers ” 
have been scheming so deeply. 

A good story is told anent a certain 
well-known race-course aha 
Royal inaieuse at Ascot. The 
only asset was the possessio 
good manners, fashionably-cut clothes, and 
unlimited cheek. 

_Still, in an unscrupulous man the com- 
bination is liable to prove formidable, and thus 
perhaps it is not altogether surprising that the 
“crook” in question decided to make a 
desperate effort to the officials. 

Accordingly, in the smartest of frock-coate, 
the shiniest of patent-leather boots, and the 
glossiest of silk hats, he lounged up to the 
oe fencing to the course. 

“ Your 7” gaid the tekeeper 
respec tfully. ge Gatekeepe 

“How dare you?” came the {indignant 

ae “ Don’t you know who I am?” 
_ The sptekoover was evidently greatly 
impressed by the speaker’s manner, for, touch- 
ing his hat, he epeloginel for his mistake, 
thinking, of course, that his memory was 
playing him a trick. 

@ incident, however, had been seen by 
one of the many plain-clothes detectives on 
duty on the course, who recognised the 
intruder at once, and in less time than it takes 
to write the words, the aristocratic-looking 
“sharp” found himself mingling once again 
with the throng on the course. 
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BIG BRIBES PAID 
TO REPORTERS. 


O bribe a reporter to suppress news 
is not an easy matter, especially 
if he is the accredited representa. 


tive of a a newspaper. 
such a thi is not 


Still, 

unknown, as witness the recent 
sensational inquest on a lady in the West-end 
of London, about which nothing transpired 
until nearly a month after it was held, and 
then only by accident. 
A Duke's 
Sensational Death. 


because money was freely spent to prevent 
facts becoming public, nothing transpired at 
the time, nor until long afterwards. 

Then, again, if rumour is to be believed, 
very large sums indeed have’ been paid to 
certain Trish reporters in order that the real 
truth shall not be known concerning the 
mysterious robbery of portions of the regalia 
from Dublin Castle some little time back. 

And there was the case of ies —. 

edy which resulted, on January is 
1688, ts the death of the Crown Prince 
Rodolph of Austria, who, it will be remem- 
bere@¥ was mysteriously shot in a hunting- 
lodge situated in the depths of a lonely 
“ rt ad } 

e new r reporter, and one only, 
secured the fall details. He happened, quite 
by accident, to be passing by the building at 
the moment, and, rushing in, saw and heard 
everything. 

Keeps the Reporter 
im Luxury. 

It was a splendid “ exclusive.” Any paper 
in Vienna would have jumped at it, paid 
for it almost anything in reason. Nevesthe- 
less, the ‘‘ story ” never saw the light of day. 

Precisely what price was paid for ita suppres- 
sion was never made public; but it was a 
princely one, without doubt, for the reporter 
in question has been living in Paris in luxury 
ever since, and without troubling himself to do 
a atroke of work. 

And to this day, so well has the secret been 
kept, there are not half-a-dozen people in 
Europe, outside the circle of the Austrian 
Royal family, who can even say for certain 
whether Prince Rodolph’s death was due to 
murder or suicide. 
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rs Bright Days for 


British Workers. 9 


(| How the State is Going to Deal with Unemployment. By One in the Know. 1] 
DOMmOoMoMmoMmoemememememememeneds 


of a scheme which will, when 

completed, bring about the biggest 

industrial revolution that England 
has ever known. 

Every one of the fifteen millions of 
earners in the country will be affected by ft. 
For it aims at nothing less than roping them 
all into a sort of gigantic Benefit Club, estab- 
lished by the State and subsidised by the 
State, which will insure them inst 
unemployment primarily, and secondarily, it 
is hoped, against sickness also. 

Labour 
the virer diese 

The task of accomplishing this is a colossal 
one, but it is being resolutely pled with. 
Tho first will be the establishment over 
the whole of England of the new Labour 
E concerning which an article 


—— 

ad recently in P.W. 
ese will enable the Government to find 

out the amount of avoidable unemployment 
existing in the gery and to take steps 
te «i One of the principal of these 
et the decasualisation of labour. 
.{nstead of working a month here, a fort- 
night there, and then perhaps a week in yet a 
third place, with intervals of enforced idleness 
in between, the willing and competent worker 
will find that he is able to command, through 
the medium of the exchanges, regular employ- 
ment throughout the greater part of the year. 

This is no fairy tale, no dream impossible of 
‘ccemplishment. On the contrary, the thing 
is now being done to a modified extent in 
connection with the work of the few score 

bour Exchanges already in existence in 
London and elsewhere. 
e exact details of the echeme are not yet 
iene but when they are made known to the 
oe worker he will open his eyes with 


Afforestation, reclamation of waste lands, 


Na room in Whitehall some forty 
clerks are at this present moment 
. engaged in working out the details 


To cigar emokers ! 


and other similar productive works are to be 
undertaken by the State in order to provide 
= for the pk 

© expense wi heavy at first, but it 
will be more than met in the banig ran by the 
abolition of the workhouses and all the 
costly system of poor law administration as at 
present established. 

The net result will be to render England, in 
the near future, a better, brighter, and more 
prosperous country to live and work in. 

No longer will the black spectre of unem- 
ployment hover over the humble home of the 
artisan. Nor will a bout of illnees mean the 
scattering of the household 3 and chattels 
of the unskilled and casual labourer, for special 
pore is to be made against this as regards 

is particular case, at allcvents. It may even 
be possible that we shall see premiums placed 
upon youthful thrift, and State bonuses paid 
to working-class mothers and to Territorials. 


Penal Colonies to 
be Established. 

“But,” it may be asked, “ what of the 
wastrels ? Everybody knows that there are 
men 80 incorrigibly lazy that no inducement 
that you can offer them will tempt them to 
io ,,How are you going to deal with 


The answer is that they are to be treated 
as they deserve to be treated, by being forced 
to do under compulsion that which they 
decline to do of their own free will. 

Labour penal colonics are to be established, 
and to these will be drafted the ‘“ Wea: 
Willies ” of all kinds and degrees. One result 
of this will be the elimination of that pest of 
the roads, the professional tramp. The able- 
bodied professional pauper, too, will find his | 
‘occupation ” gone. 

But to guard against any possible abuse of 


® 
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HE history of cricket is full of 
extraordinary incidents and quaint 
occurrences even in the present 
day, but in its earlier years such 
additions to the excitement of the 
afternoon were even more frequent 

than they are now. 

Sporting matches were at one time very 
common. About s hundred years ago 
Hampshire were backed to play 
eleven ladies of Surrey for a thousand eas, 
and, strange to say, only won after a very 
severe tussle; whilst at Walworth some years 
earlier a match for a similar sum was arranged 
between two elevens, one of which was 
composed of players with only one arm each 
and both their legs, whilst their opponents had 
both arms and only one leg. 


| Played in 


Buckskin Boots. 

After a two days’ struggle the one-legged men 
won by 103 runs, but there were five wooden 
legs broken in the fray, four in running and 
one by a blow of a bat! 

Peel, the great bowler, whose average for 
the ten years from 1887 to 1897 was 1604— 
presented a remarkable appearance on the 
cricket field. He had an ancient pair of 
buckskin boots, in which he put such con- 
fidence that he would never play in any other. 

In course of years they became a wonderful 
sight, strapped and patched till very little of 
the original material remained at all. 

One of the most extraordinary catches on 
record was made ey Captain Adams in a 
match in Phonix Park, Dublin, in 17651. 
The ball was hit to him in the long field, and 
he not only jumped a fence three feet ten 
inches in height, but actually caught the ball 
in the course of his jump ! 

The name of “ Lord” is so great a name to 


the liberty of the subject, consignment to aj,cricketers that one does not like to associate 
colony will only be allowed to be carried out |\it with anything shabby, but it is nevertheless 


on & magistrate’s order, while the period of 
detention is to be limited to three years at any 
one time. 


Ie it healthy to smoke cigars in summer time? Don’t risk it! 


true that though Lord had promised twenty 
guineas to anyone who could hit out of his 
ground, the original site of Dorset Square, 


Prehistoric Cricket. 


Quaint Occurrences in the Earliest Games. 
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and now absorbed by the Great Central 
Railway, yet he refused to pay up to E. H. 
Budd, who performed the feat. 

A similar sum was offered, it is said, by a 
member of the Melbourne Cricket Club to 
anyone who succeeded in hitting the clock 
over the pavilion, and he duly paid over tho 
money to that colossal hitter, é: F. Bonner, 
who hit the clock face and broke it. 

In more recent years an incident adding 
insult to injury occurred to E. M. Dowson 
whilst playing at the Oval. The bowler sent 
down a terrific ball which rose and caught 
Dowson on the mouth. He lay down hurriedly 
on top of his wicket, and an unsympathetic 
oe eee him ‘‘ Out!” 

@ G.O.M. of cricket tells a good story 
relating to an expcrience that took place 
before the M.C.C. made the law that the 
moment the ball lodges in the clothing it must 
be considered “‘ dead” and no more runs can 
be scored from it. The Doctor played a ball 
hard on the ground. It rebounded and stuck 
in his shirt front, the famous batsmen scoring 
six runs before it could be recovered. 

On one occasion Tom Hearne, the great 
Middlesex cricketer of early years, was just 
about to deliver a ball when a pigeon flew 
across the wicket. Tom stopped, aimed at 
the bird instead of the stumps, and brought it 
down dead. 


Caused the Death of 
a Prince of Wales. 

Something somewhat similar occurred once 
to 8. E. Gregory, the Australian cricketer. 
He was fielding at cover-point, but his attention 
was astray when a sudden shout “ Look out, 
Sid,” recalled his wandcring wits. Ho made 
a sudden grab—and fielded a swallow. 

Amongst cricket tragedies one of the most 
historical is that of a former Prince of \WWales— 
the father of King: George III. He was 
struck by a cricket ball in the chest with such 
force that it caused a cancerous growth, and 
he died shortly afterwards as the result of an 
operation for its removal. 


Send along the money you 


usually spend on these luxuries to the FRESH AIR FUND and bo on the safe side. 


Complete Short Story. 


Tue three members of the chronically unemployed, 
lounging at the street corner in the growing dusk, watched 
the ings across the way with idle interest. = 

“Looks to me like as if they’re shooting the moon, 
remarked Mr. Hinks, with a short laugh. ‘nt 

“«Garn!’? zetorted Mr. Breaker contemptuously. ‘'’Oo 
ever ‘eard of anybody shootin’ the moon at six 0 clock in 

evenin’ !” ; 
~t And using a grocer’s covered cart with the name on 
the outside to do it with,” added Mr. Chipp. __ ‘aan 

The first speaker, with the balance of opinion agains 
him, intimated his pier oo on the subject, and 

ell to sucking noisily at hie pipe. . . 
: “Not ‘arf Sad fcrnicher,” remarked Mr. Chipp, with 
the air of a connoisseur, as two men brought a small, red- 
covered sofa out of the house and stowed it carefully 
away in the cart. : . cea 

oT know what I apes do with it if it was mine,” 
said Mr. Breaker, with a sour grin. , 

‘* Sell it, I s’pose? ” =e a omy ramming down the 
embers in his pipe with his forefinger. : 

“T ehould That!” declared Mr. Breaker emphatically. 

Mr. Chipp regarded him in silence for a moment or e0, 
and then transferred his gaze to the house across the road. 

“© T wonder,” he said poe ant oe 
ft ’ud be possible to sell it even if it wasn't yourn. — 

“ Ho, yaa said the saturnine Mr. Breaker derisively. 
“‘ Nothen’ easier. = Zone Lyerly do is to Grive it to 

second-’and furnicher shop an’ git yer money. . 

7 Mr. Chipp, with the contempt for vul; ridicule which 
characterises the truly great, made no direct reply. : 

“Tt all depends,” he murmured, as if communing with 
himself, “whether the boss goes with the cart, or w ether 
’e slips off before’and to be ready when it gits to the 
other ouse. The missus ‘ag gone already. I saw ‘er start 
off with a basket and a bundle more’n ‘arf an hour ago. 

““Wotter you mumblin’ abart?” inquired Mr. Breaker 
surlily. ‘Speak up, carn’t yer, if you've got anything 

a ” tf ” 

a ‘Ah, I thought that ’ud be about the last article,” con- 
tinued the reflective Mr. Chipp, as the two men, after 
hoisting a rolled-up mattress into the cart, B scapeaiye to 
make all secure. *’Ere comes the guv’nor. Now we shall 

what's going to ‘appen.”’ é 
- man pte Cho ranpectable artisan class, car a bundle 
under each arm, emerged from the house, ~ the door 
to behind him, spoke a few words to others, ana 
then, with a nod, walked away up the street at a rapid 
rate. ; . 

«« Just what I ’oped,” muttered Mr. Chipp, in a voice 
husky with exche “E's gone on ahead to ’elp the 
missus to get rea ‘or ’em.” 

“T an exclaimed Mr. Breaker, in sudden alarm, 
#* you ain't gone , ‘ave yer!” , 

row niuey money ng you got?’? was Mr. Chipp's 
somewhat irrelevant ly. . 

“None at all,” arwined Mr. Breaker faconically. 

“What ‘ave you got, Bill?” inquired Mr. Chipp, turn- 
ing to his other comrade. : 

r. Hinks, who had taken part in an unusually profit- 
able march round on the previous day, owned up to the 
possession of three and ninepence, adding the gratuitous 
piece of information that he was blooming well going to 
stick to it. . : . 

“You wouldn't mind parting with it if you saw your 
way to getting ten pound back,” suggested Mr. Chipp. | 

“You show us the ten pound,” was Mr. Hinks’ cautious 

reply. 
Potts over there,”’ stated Mr. Chipp, jerking his head in 
the direction where one of the furniture removers was 
incurring the horse’s displeasure by taking away its nose- 
bag. 

ey don’t see it,” replied Mr. Hinks, 

“You see that cart, don’t yer?"’ queried Mr. Chipp, 
with a shade of impatience in his‘voice. 

* Not bein’ blind, I do,” retorted Mr. Hinks. 

4 Well, there’s the ten nd, and another five on top 
of it, u I’m mistaken,” said Mr. Ohiee. 

« All right, you fetch it over ‘ere, and I'll give you my 
three and ninepence for it,”’ answered Mr. Hinks, with an 
affable smile. . 

““Tt's twenty to ong,”” whi | Mr. Chi, 
the garcasm conveyed in the other’s invitation, 
them two jokers make a start they'll es up at the 
Onion ana k for a wet. Now, if one of us was to go in 
with three and ninepence in ‘is pocket and stand treat 


, ignoring 
that when 


of contempt. 


superiority of a born organiser; “ theres 
that. The first thi 


thinkin 


crying for bread and butter, and 'er seven chil 
taki 


hands dee 
appointment crossing hig face. ‘‘ 
like. 
and give the ’ole bloomin’ show away.’ 


ret the 


till they was both of them wobbly, the others might find | 


a cartload of furnicher standin’ in the road and drive it 


away to a place of safety.” 


essrs Hinks and Breaker uttered a simultaneous snort 


‘‘ What're you a-givin’ us?"’ growled the latter. 


“D'ye think we can go ‘awkin’ furnicher round from 
door to door?” 


“Or sellin’ it in the street like winkles ?” said the 
former. “Not at all,” said Mr. Chipp i 
better ways than 
is to get rid of it for the night.” 
“ Ah!" sneered Mr. a 
“*Cordingly.” continued Mr. Chipp, ‘‘ what we does is 
this. We drives for a mile or two till we finds a empty 
*ouse in a nice quiet street. Then we delivers it. If any- 
on ‘appens to come along and make inquiries, we've 
made a mistake. ‘ What, ain’t this number nine, Moon 
Street?’ we ses. ‘Dear, dear, what ‘ave we bin 
of!’ If nobody ses nothing, we puts it all in, 


takes the ’orse and cart a mile further, and leaves ‘em to 


look after themselves. 


‘To-morrow we comes back with another cart—I know 
where to get one if we lets the owner stand in—and we 
loads all the stuff up agen. If anybody comes and arsks 


what we're doing, we explains that we brought a load 
of furnicher to the wron 


‘ouse last night in the dark. 
The proprietor’s bin tearmg about like mad all night, 
wonderin’ where it’s got to. ‘Is missns is in sterricks. 
‘Aving got possession nm, we drives to a auction-room 
1 knows of, where they ‘as a sale every other night. 

“"Ere, we ses, is all that’s left of a home that’s been 
broken up. Please eell it for what it’ll fetch, and in the 
meantime, for the love of mercy, let’s ’ave ten pound on 
account, for the widder woman what it belongs to is 

are 
ing it in turns to wear the only pair of shoes they’ve 
got between ’em. ’Ow’s that, mateys?"’ 

His companions eyed him in silence for awhile, 

Then: ‘‘Ow're you going to get into your empty 
"ouse?’’ said Mr. Hinks. 

“ There’s sure to be a window open at the back,” repliod 
Mr. Chipp “If there ain’t we must make a role in 
one.” 

‘’Oo's going to do the treating in the pub?” queried 

Breakin g 34 P q 


Mr. r. é 
“‘T thoaght that I——” began Mr. Chipp, but the three- 
and-ninepenny capitalist interrupted fin with great 


vehemence. 
“No you don't,” said that gentleman, thrusting his 

into his trouser pockets. 

“Oh, all right,” said Mr. Chipp, a shadow of dis- 

ow can do it if you 

Mind you don’t go and get husky yourself, though, 


“T'll watch that,” declared Mr. Hinks, with confidence. 
While this conversation had been going on the men 


with the cart had completed their preparations for a atart, 
and were now on the point of departure, 


“We mustn’t follow them up too close,” remarked Mr. 
Chipp, as the one in the driving seat shook the reins and 
uine machinery in motion. ‘ You'd better go on 

slow, Bill, and me and Joe’ll wait a few minutes.” 

“Righto! " said Mr. Hinks. He went a few yards, and 
then turned back with a look of suspicion on his face. 

“Where am I going to meet you blokes afterwards? ’’ 
he inquired. 

“We'll be,” said Mr. Chipp, considering a moment— 
‘* we'll be outside the Yellow Tice at ha’paet ten.’ 

“But s’pose you forget,” urged Mr. “ What 
about me and my three and ninepence then? ” 

“We ehan’t forget,” declared Mr. Chipp. 

“But you might, you know,” persisted Mr. Hinks. 
‘“‘ Your memory ain’t over an’ above good.” 

“Oh, come, come, Billy,” said Mr. Chipp, with the air 
of one whose feelings had been deeply wounded, “you 
don’t suppose we'd give a pal away like that.” 

“If you did,”’ said Mr. Hinks sternly, as he turned to 
go, “I'd march straight into the pleece-station and give 
information. I would, even if I got jugged myself.” 

He walked slowly after the retreating cart, and his 
comrades, after giving him about fifty yards start, 
followed. 

“It's working all right!" said Mr. Chipp a few 
minutes later, gripping Mr. Breaker’s left elbow and bring- 
ing that gentleman to a sudden halt. ‘I told you they'd 
pull up there!” 

The cart had come to a standstill outside the hostelry 
which bore the sign of the Onion and Leek, and the men 
in charge of it were climbing down. 

“There they go,” continued Mr. Chipp, as the pair of 
them pushed their way past a swing door. “ there 
goes Bill,” he added, as Mr. Hinks, in the middle distance, 
quickened his pace and performed a similar operation, 

“ We shall ‘ave to give ’em quite ‘arf an hour to get 
comfortable in,” remarked Mr. Breaker. “If wo tried it 
on too soon, they'd ‘ear the wheels and come out.’ 

“Oh, you go and your grandmother to suck 
eeget retorted Mr. Chipp rudely. 

‘e lounged forward at an easy pace, and, arriving out- 
side the public-house, selected a convenient piece of wall 
and leant his back a: it in the most approved fashion. 

“We shall be t ‘ere,’” he whispered, as Mr. 
Breaker joined him. ‘‘ We can ‘ave a peep in every now 
and agen to see ‘ow they’re going on.” 


Whe cover of this month’e ROYAL MAGAZINE will appeal to every man who 
will the article on the Territoriala which appears inside 


Mr. Breaker, rendered restive by the smell of beer, 
ground his shoulders against the wall and bemoaned his 
own ma peconioal ty: 

“Tt Ud got tuppence,”’ he said, looking at Mr. Chipp 
ate , “I'd ‘ave @ pint in the other bar.” 

“Well, you ain’t got tuppence,” lied his companio: 
staring thoughtfully at the stars, witch were aon Gea rg 
ling overhead, ‘“‘and 80 you can’t.'’ 

Gunvarsstion then languished. Mr. Chipp, taking an 
occasional glimpse of the interior through the narrow gap 
between the swing doors, announced that all was going 
well, and at last declared his conviction that the time 
was ripe for a move to be made. 

“They're both of ’em in a bad way,” he stated, with a 
gleeful grin. ‘‘ One of ’em’s got ‘is arm round Bill's neck, 
and the other's a-singing a little song to 'isself in the 
corner. We'd better be getting along. You'll ‘ave to do 
the driving, Joe.” . 

“T’ve never druvy a ‘orse in me life,” protested Mr. 
are ell it’s "igh t begun, then,” replied 1 

“Well, it’s ‘igh time you begun, then,” repli fr. 
Chipp cheerfully. “Up with you.” 

Mr. Breaker, under the influence of a stronger mind 
than his own, grasped the reins and climbed into the 
driver's seat. : 

“Ow d'yer start the beggar? ” he queried, as Mr. Chipp 
took his mi feo beside him. ; 

**T should land ’im ono with the whip,” answered that 
gentleman. 

The horse, which had apparently been taking a nap, 

ave a violent start as the lesh curled ab6éut its ribs, 
ooked round at Mr. Breaker reproachfully, and performed 
an evolution which suggested that it was bent upon follow- 
ing its late masters into the public-house, 

‘Look out!" exclaimed Mr. Chipp, in a fierce and 
husky whisper. ‘You'll ‘ave the ‘ole biling lot of ‘em 
out if you let ‘im make such a clatter. Pull ’im round, 
carn't yer!” 

He lent his assistance with the reins, and after a short 
but frantic struggle the steed was persuaded to return to 
the roadway. ; 

“'Tt ’im with the whip agen,” whispered Mr. Chipp; 
“it ’im ‘arder.” 

Mr. Breaker obeyed, with s more satisfactory result 
than before, for the horse, shaking off an apparent desire 
to go to sleep again, started forward at a brisk walk. 

“That's the time o’ day,” said Mr. Chipp, pecring 
nervously round the side of the cart in order to make sure 
that there were no followers. ‘Give ’im another crack, 
Joe. It seems to do ’im good.” 

The third application created quite a lively effect, the 
cart moving forward at such a pace that Mr. Chipp nearly 
fell overboard. 

“We'll turn round ’ere,” he said, leaning over and 
tugging at one of the reins as a ccome vont came into 
view in the light of a street lamp. ‘‘ Best get out of sight 
as soon as possible.” 

‘‘The sooner we get rid of the ‘ole caboodle the better 
Hi shall be pleased,” replied Mr. Breaker. ‘ What's that 
there bobby a-staring at?” he continued appr vely, 
as a policeman coming from the opposite direction stopped 
and eyed them with an inquisitive air, : 

“Oh, ‘o's all right,"” said Mr. Chip reassuringly 
“E's onl, killing 

“Then I wish ’e’d kill it some other way,” muttered 
Mr. Breaker, gazing straight ahead of him as he drove 
past the constable. ‘‘I say,” he went on a moment later, 

lancing furtively over his shoulder, “I don’t like the 
look o’ things. The beggar’s a-follerin’ us; I'd better 
oe up a bit.” 

e seized the weapon, and was about to use it when 
Mr. Chipp laid a restraining hand on his arm. 

“‘ Are you gone dotty?"’ growled that worthy savagely. 
“ You'll blow the gaff altogether if you do that!’ 

“ But ‘e's walking after us, I tell yer!” protested Mr. 
Breaker. 

“Let ‘im walk,” retorted Mr. Chipp. “FE’'ll soon got 
tired of it when ’e finds we take no, notice.” Ste 

Mr, Breaker, with a grunt, replaced the whip in its 
socket and allowed his steed to proceed at its own pace. 

Half a mile was mepovlased in ra fashion, et police- 
man comi: pong quietly about fifty yards in the rear, 
and then “Mr. hipp, hs had himself been growing 
decidedl. fidgety, uttered a sharp exclamation and made 


@ grab a reins. ; 
thing!” he said excitedly, as the vehicle 


time.” 


“The ver 
came to a standstill. 

“What's up now? " queried Mr. Breaker graffly. . 

“Yon see them three empty ‘ouses all in a row,” replied 
Mr. Chipp, pointing with his thumb as he prepared to 
climb down; “well, the door of the middle one’s standing 
ajar. Just what we wanted. There ain’t a soul in sight 
except the bobby, and ’e ain’t likely to ask no questions 
when ’e sees us actooally putting the stuff into *ouse. 
Come on, Joe; look slippy.” . 

He descended from his perch, and Mr. Breaker, with @ 
nervous glance in the direction of the approaching police- 
man, followed him. 

“You stay ‘ere for a minit while I ‘as @ look round 
inside,” whispered Mr. Chipp. ‘‘ It'll seem more per 
fessional like.” 

He walked up to the door, pushed {t wide open, entered 
the little passage, and struck a match, __ 

“’Ullo, there!” said a gruff voice upstairs. 


(Continued at foot of next paged 


hae held a gun—even an airgun. 
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Tenants 5 Your Water Tap [so “s8- = | 


Wuxo would imagine that a drop of fresh water taken , that certain species have been used as test objects 


from & or lake is a perfect aquarium in iteelf ? 


Yet 


crystal proves, under examination, to be 
teeming with plant and animal life. 

Of all the microscopic planta to be 
found in fresh water those belonging to 
the families of desmids and diatoms are 
the most interesting: 

One of the most charming desmids is 
named Euastrum, and consists of two 
notched halves of a bright i colour 
with darker green ts. This green 
matter is composed of a waxy substance 
called chlorophyle and is the same matter 
as that which produces the green colour in 
the leaves: 

Other desmids to be found in the 
water assume a lunate or half-moon 
form and are Closterium: 
Sometimes several are attached together, 
forming a long chain: 

In another genus called Scenedesmus, 
when several of these little plant cells 
are united the two last halves are 
furnished with horns: At other times 
the plant cells form a globular mass as 
in Pediastrum: In this case each plant 
cell presenta two projections forming 
objects of singular beauty. 

The diatoms are more numerous and ; 
widely diffused than the desmids 
about which we have been speak- 


ing. 

Zome diatoms are seen to bo 
pe round; others are 
triangular; another varicty is 
square; but the most common 
forms, however, are those which 
are oval or boat-shaped. 

The markings upon the surface 
of the diatoms are very various. 
In some forms they are so minute 


The charming 
plantknown as 
Euastrum. 


sha 
. 


eS 


Pong pt cn» 


is is a jon which is gs 0 ie mafaralict 
is powerful microsco © drop of water 
hy Sa which to ihe muked eye seems clear as 


for the est powers of the microscope. 

Whilst living the diatoms the power of 
moving about: They are generally of a brownish or 
brownish-yellow colour, which distinguishes them from the 
desmids, whose colour is green: 

Another type of microscopic 
plant and one of the most 
remarkable found in water is 
the Volvox Globator. So 
wonderful are the powers which 
this plant that at 
one time it was thought to 
be an animalcule. It consiste 
of a large number of spores 
or cells, connected together 
with a delicate network of 
threads. Each spore has two 
cilia or tiny organs which enable it to move: 

If the plants to be found in fresh water are interest- 
ing, not less so are the animalcules. These feed on the 
plants which have just been described, whilst the latter 
thrive on inorganic substances. 

Some forms of these animalcules are so simple that 
they seem to neither mouth nor stomach: As 
they move song small portions of vegetable matter, or 
occasionally a diatom, mix apparently with their sub- 
stance. Cells are produced in their interior, which bud 
off from the parent and then lead the same form of life: 

These extraordinary creatures are called amebas. If 
we sup an ameba to assume the form of a disc and 
to send forth tentacles, or minute elongated 
processes, from all sides, we should have 
the sun animalcule, or Actinophrys Sol, to 
give it ita scientific name: 

This curious creature has the power 
apparently of suddenly contracting these 
tentacles and leaping about in the water: 
It can also pull its tentacles over particles 
of starch and animaloules, and thus press 
them into the fleshy substance in its centre: 

ageing the most common animalcules met 
with in 


Sconedamnan Note th: lherns 
of tha waker calla 


water, whose presence can 
be —T ascertained by steeping a few 
stalks of hay in a glass of water, is the 


bell-shaped animalcule, known as Vorticella: These 
animalcules are of various sizes, some being so amall 
as to require the highest . 
wers o. bre miesoeee 4 
ey are istinguish iy 
having @ little cup-shaped 
body placed on a long stalk, 
which has the peculiar power 
of contracting in a spiral 
manner when the creature is >¥ 
disturbed: ts 
In some these stalke 
are branched so that hundreds 
of these animaloules are found 
on a single stem. The stalks 
of these compound Vorticella 
contract together, so that a 
es mass may seem, when under the microscope, 
suddenly to disappear. Tho mouth of the little cup 
of the Vorticella is surrounded by cilia 
which are in constant motion, when 
examined minutely they are found to 
possess two apertures through one of 
which currents of water pass into the 


% body and through the other pass out: 
Vreqneail e cup breaks off the 
stalk. It then contracta its mouth and 


rolls about free in the water: 

But enough has been mentioned to 
show that the fresh water to be found in 
the large lakes and reservoirs which form 
the bases of our public water supplies 
ly teem with animal and vegetable lifes 
oe. o doubt this water is admirably filtered 

. the public authorities, but bearing in 
mind the h nature of s0 many of those minute 
organisms, the ‘householder is wise who does not trust 
blindly to the local water-board, ~ 
but adopts some method of home 
filtration for himself and family: 

The besé filter for this purpose 
is the tap-pressure filter which—by 

ent with Messrs. Doulton 
and Co., of the Royal Doulton 
Potteries—we are now offering to 
our readers: Full details of this 
filter, which is entirely British 
made, will be found on the third 
page of the red cover: 


Vorticella, an ~ 
animalcule sim 
that looks like 
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MR. CHIPP, SCHEMER. 
page 12), 

Mr. Chipp, turning very white, dropped his match and 

OP Olo, there!’’ repeated the voice. ‘ You've bin takin’ 


(Continued from 


our time.” 
- ‘a faint gleam of light shone on the staircase wall, a 
heavy footfall sounde: 


along the landing overhead, and 
at the top of the stairs, Bolden a candlestick, there 
appeared individual who Mr. Chipp had last seen 
giving a final word of instruction to the genuine carters. 

‘*Me and the missus,” he said indignantly, descending 
with slow and ponderous tread, ‘“’ave bin sittin’ on the 
bare boards waiting for you for a good hower. Where 
the Dickene ‘ave you—— 'Ullo”—as the light of his 
candle fell upon Mr. Chipp’s agitated countenance—“‘ you 
ain’t the man as I left in charge of the things 1" 

“N-no!” etammered Mr. Chipp, ‘‘’E’s bin took 
unwell.” . . 

“°E was all right when I left ’im,” said the proprietor 
of the furniture, . 

“It were very sudden,” said Mr. Chipp, who seemed to 
be in trouble himself with his breathing apparatus. 
“Terrible sudden, it were.” 

“Oh, well, it can’t be ‘elped, I s’pose,” said the pro- 


Prietor. ‘Get them things in quick, for ’Evvin’s sake, 
or we shan’t be in bed tilt two in the morning. Why, 
he continued 


stepping to the door and looking out, ‘‘the 
other one’s different 10} You don’t mean to say they 
was both took ill?” . 

‘They was!” declared Mr. Chipp. “Both at the 
Very same minit. The doctor said it must ha’ been some- 
thing they'd been eating.” . ‘ 

‘Or drinking,” commented the proprietor disagreeably. 
“Come, 'urry up,” he added, as Mr. C opened his 
mouth to reply. ‘We'll get you some more lights in a 
minit. Hi, Matilda "—raising hig voice— just bring two 
or three of them candles down, will yer!” 

Mr. Chipp walked out to the cart with a gait that was 
Perilously near a totter. 

“ What's up?” whispered Mr. Breaker, who had been 
ae from running away by the knowledge that the 
Polceman was watching him from the other side of the 
Toad, 

“We've brought the stuff to the right shop,” groaned 
Mr. Chipp, “We've saved them other chaps the trouble; 
We've bin doing their work while they're with Bill.” 

hee eS . Me, Beaker: nd Ms GH 

“Don’t stand argufyi re,” g z ipp, 
becoming suddenly pried “ Come cad *elp to get the 
ceo unpacked, you loonatic! D’you want to be give in 

ge?’ 


It was near} 
and Breaker, 
after 


the unaccustomed labo 


Heaven on earth. 


eo] 
By JOSEPH COYNE. 


— oF 


(Saturday night, the 26th inst., will sce the end of the great 
run of the Widow, which was first produced at Daly’s 
Theatre on June 8th, 1907, and has been played there ever 
since without a break. To the phenomenal success of the 
piece none has contributed more largely than Mr. Joseph 
ip whose inimitable acting, dancing, and humour, aa 

ince Danilo, have made him an idol of the public. 
Mr. Coyne is an American, ran away from home as a boy 
to go on the stage, and has had a varied career, his experiences 
including two years with a travelling circus.) 


I rrrst came to London about nine years ago with 
Miss Edna May in The Girl From Up There. For a musical 
aan piece had a short run, that is, it only lasted 

ts. 

What has this to do with The Merry Widow? Well, 
Tl tell you. I liked London from the first, and when I 
had to return to the States my chief thought was to get 
back to London as soon as possible, but it was not till 
early in 1907 that I got the chance, and once more met 
my London friends in Nelly Netl, Miss Edna May again 
being the “ star.” 


Staggered by the Part. 

Like The Girl From Up There, Nelly Neil was only a 
moderate success, running between three and four months, 
but it led directly to my engagement in The Merry Widow, 
for it was after the first act on the opening night that 
Mr. George Edwardes came round behind and there and 
then engaged me to play Princo Danilo when the time 
came. 

When I read the part I was aghast; I guess I have 
had plenty of all-round experience as an actor, but 
romantic lovers were never in my line, and, besides, there 
was the singing. Whatever I may be, I am not Caruso 
at nine stone four. 

I went to Mr. Edwardes and told him he had made a 
mistake; I was a comedian and dancer, not a vocalist, 
He told me not to bother about the singing, but to speak 
or recite my songs if necessary. 

I pla: Prince Danilo for a year without a break, 
and then the very next performance after the anniversary 
one I was out of the cast, poisoned by eating crab, the 
first crab I had ever tasted in my life, and you can bet 
your bottom oer the last righ ae ioe. 

As a matter of fact, though fee! , I managed to get 
to the theatre that night, but hen bacase so bad that I 


That’e an F.A.F. outing ae the slum 


could not possibly go on. I was all t the next night, 
but my record was broken, and it was broken again when, 
owing to an old contract, I had to go to New York to 
play Sir Charles Wyndham’s part in The Mollusc: 
was not a success, and that brings me to the greatest 
night of my life, namely, my reception when I returned 
to Daly’s. It was overwhelming ; I guess I am not one 
of the crying sort, but it pretty near broke me up. 
bed the stage manager's watch the applause when I 
m. my entry lasted three minutes. Afterwards a 


huge crowd gathered at the stage-door, and I had to 
make a speech in which I told them very truly that I 
was glad to be “home” again, and in the end I had to 


go out the front way, as there was no getting through 
that crowd. 

You may think I am “ blowing” a bit, but such a 
welcome is something to be honestly proud of. 

3 ae a poseectiye to cg igen I have had plenty of 
igs,” ially my own countrymen visiti 
London pe Daly’s. re 

They come down to my dressing-room between the 
acts, and usually they say : 

“Well, Joe, we like you all right, but, gee, you should 
see the feller in New York.” Sometimes this rattles me, 
and I ask them what is the difference between me and 
my rival in the American company. 

“ Well,” they usually say, ‘“‘ To begin with he’s a good- 
looking feller ’’—then I change the subject. 

No Serious Mishaps. 

In all I have played with six “ merry widows ” including 
the original one, Miss Lily Elsie. You would think that 
this must have meant many extra rehearsals for me, 
but it’s a cold fact that I never rehearsed with one of 
Miss Elsie’s successors, never even saw them until we met 
on the stage, and, mind you, no two of them were alike 
in temperament, acting, singing, or dancing. 

Nevertheless, there were no mishaps; on the contrary, 
the only accident during the whole run of the piece 
happened with the only “widow” with whom I had 
rehearsed—I mean, of course, Miss Elsie. 

One night in the scene where we spin round separately 
in reverse directions I got a shade too close to her, and 
my elbow caught her on the jaw. She would have fallen 

par a managed to support her, and her face was badly 


Of course, playing a part so long, one is apt to get 


stale, though one tries not to show it, and I ehall never 
forget one night when as I made my entry I suddenly 
realised that my mind was an absolute blank. Fortu- 


nately, by the time I reached the footlights the musio 
had recalled me to myself, but the perspiration was 


child seee it. 
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AN OLD SCORE. 
Two burnt cork niggers were 
giving an entertainment on the 


While one of thom was telling funny stories about the 
humours of boarding-house landladies, the other went 
among the crowd making & collection: 


He arrived in front of a stern-looking woman, who| t> answer a question: 
promptly snatched the tambourine from his band, and | give you half a million?” 


emptied the contents into her own: As she returned the 
feghoue to the astonished nigger, she exclaimed : 
“ Te 
to pay the last time he lodged in my house.” 
COC 

Auntie: “I couldn't come before, but I’ve brought 
a nice book for you, Freddie. It’s about e beautiful 
girl, who slept ad slept, and no one could wake her.” 

Freddie: ‘I suppose sho was a servant, auntie ? - 

COC 

Docror (examining patient whose knowledge of phar- 
macoposia is limited): “Do you ever have spasms of 
brea’ ess, my man?” 

Patient : “No, doctor, I never have anything but 
cod-liver oil.” 

COC 

Avorionzrr: “Now, gentlemen, how much for this 
oil-painting of the dogs?” 

Buyer: “ A shilling!” 

Auctioneer: “Only a shilling? Why, sir, the canvas 
fs worth that!” 

Buyer: “ Yes, but the canvas is spoilt.” 

>_—_OCc 
MAN, THE PARAGON. 

* Irs strange, strange, strange that I can’t 
find a thing or keep a thing in this house,” 
said Mr. Podmore the otherday. “It’s all 
because of your loose, slack, unsystematio 
way of keeping house, Mrs, Podmore.” 

“ What is it now, dear?” 

“Don’t dear me, but help me to find my 
hat. I bung it on the hall rack when I came 


“ Why, H ” 

“Don’t stand there staring at me in that 
{diotic way, but help me to find that hat. 
I suppose I must wear my straw hat, and 
it’s raining like fury!” 

“Henry Podmore, will you listen ——” 

“No, I'll not. When a man lays down 
his hat and can’t find it——” 

“Henry, that hat is on your head!” 

“What! Who put it there? This is 
sometrick. I'd vow that before any court in 
the land!” 

* Nonsense |” 

“It’s not nonsenso! It’s as true as that 
I live and stand before you a tormented, 
worried, harassed man, who is ridiculed and 
made the victim of some mean, low trick 
in his own house every day. You'll hear 
more about this when I get howe 1” 

Then he rushed out, slamming the door 
after him. 


SOC 
“ Avausta,” said Mr. Wyss, when the 
qr was at its height, “you have 
evised o great variety of ways to call me a fool.” 
“Merely a matter of necessity,” replied Mrs. Wyss. 
§§ You have devised so many ways of being one.” 
>So 
Sne: “ Darling, do you love me?” 
Ho (kissing her rapturously and repeatedly): “Do I? 
I wish you were two headed: girl. That's all I can say.’ 
—_OCo 
Mornrr: “ Willie, didn’t I say 'd whip you if you put 
another piece of indiarubber in the fire?” 
Willie: ‘ Yes, but ’tain’t me this time, na It’s pa 
smokin’ one of them cigars you gave him.” 


COC 
SHE KNEW HIM WELL. 


A pay or two ago woman entered a suburban 
telegraph office and said to the receiver of messages that 
she desired to telegraph to her husband, who was away in 
the country, to ask him for money. He pointed her to 
the counter supplied with blanks, and told her the rate 
for a dozen words. She struggled away for a quarter of 
an hour, and then handed in the following :— 

“Won't you please send me five pounds by next post 2” 

“T don't know whether that will do or not,” she said, 
as she felt for her moncy. “ If you were to receive such 
a telegram from your wife would you forward the money ?” 

“ Well—well, I might,” he replied in doubtful tones. 

“Now, you wait. I don’t like the telegram at all, 
because I tried to keep it within twelve words. I'll write 
another,” 

She tore it up, walked over to the counter, and in 
three minutes handed in a new one, reading : 

“Am out of food and fuel, and want five pounds os 
goon as you can get it here. If you can’t spare it I'll 
pawn your study carpet.” 

“That would bring the monoy from me,” said the 
receiver, as he read the lincs and marked the number 
of words. , 

Thon it will from him. Send it quick!” 


heart-failure, caused by # sudden shock, the old man lit 
friend that I’m the landlady that he forgot | another cigar, and murmured, “ That's worth trying sgain 
some time.” 


yelling : 


Driver of the 
Little Boy: “ 


§,.daJesllels & 


latest news from Marjory’s home: And 


TOO GREAT A SHOCK. 


‘“‘ Berorg I consent to let you have my daughter,” 


said the square-jawed ee of industry, “I want you 


+ would you do if I were to 
After the coroner had decided that death was due to 


>_—_OC 

A LAD WHO'LL GET ON. 
Tue other day a bright little newsboy was running along 
“ Extry! Nine lives lost!” 
“ What's that you're yelling ?’”” asked a mani 
“ Nine lives lost,” replied the urchin. 
The man bought a paper. es 
“ Show me the account of the loss of so many lives, 


he said. 


The youngster opened the paper and pointed to an 


item about an inch and a half long. 


“There it is,” he said: 
It was headed: “ ted for Killing a Gat !"S 
>—_0Cc 


ONLY A BOY. 


r\\ 


A\ Wy 
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’em yourself, guv’nor ; 


COULDN’T COLLECT AND STEAL TOO. 
IxpiaNaTion surging in his breast, the late collector 

s the local band-tolls betook himself to his solicitor’s 

office. 

“The band committee,” he roared, “has given me 

the sack, and I want to know what kind of action I can 

take against them!” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“You can’t very well sue them for giving you notice, 
you know,” he said. 

“T am going to get at them somehow or other!” 
spluttered the late official. ‘ They've advertised for 
another collector!” 

“Well,” said the lawyer, “that is also quite logal.” 

“Can I sue them for libel?” pursued the client. 

“ How have they libelled you?” 

Tho bandman shook his fist. 

“Why, they’ve advertised, ‘Onc-armed men only need 


apply , ! ” 
COC 


A MODERN SOLOMON. 


THERE was once a young man who met two girls who 
were constantly together. Now, he was an astute young 
man, and he desired to say something nice and agreeable 
to the ladies, but he knew that if he paid a compliment 
to one of them, no matter which one, the other would 
instantly be hurt. 

So he thought rapidly for a moment, and then said : 

“ Ah, I know why you two girls aro always together.” 

“ And why ?” asked the two girls together. 

“ Because everybody says that a handsome girl always 
chooses a homely one as a companion, so that her beauty 
may be enhanced by the contrast.” 

Either both girls would be angry with him, or delighted, 
after such a remark. 

And what do yes think happened ? 

The two girls blushed and said he was a flattercr, and 
went their way together, each happy for hersclf and sorry 
for the other. 


you have done a thing all 


pally aeagen coach (reining up with a flourish in front of the 
country inn): “ io di boy, come and hold my horecs a minute, will you ’” 
ain't no bloomin’ hoctopus. 
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PA’S ILLNESS. 

Aunt Many met her little 
niece in the park and seized 
the opportunity to gather the 
F got its 
“ And how is your dear ?”’ she inquired, finall 
Oh. papa is oritivally ill!” * " 
* He is? Why, what is the matter?” 
I don’t know: Not much, I think: But he criticises 


me, criticises ma, and he criticises the cook and most 
everything. He is very critically ill; Ma says eo.” 


o_0C 
Mes. Beown-Jonzs: “ Mrs. Smythe is o ing your 
nomination bitterly. ‘ QOan’t you ccmrttials any 


way?” 


Mrs. Jones-Brown: “It is impossible! Twenty-four 


years ago I said that her baby was small for ite age.” 


>S0Cc~- 
You look bad, Jim. Have been laid up?” 
“ Well, rather. To-day’s the frst time I’ve been out 
“What was the matter, old chap 7" 
“‘ Nothin’ ; but the judge wouldn’t believe it.” 
>—_0OC 


Sua: “ You here again?” 
Tramp: “ Yes, kind lad: i 
She: “ Well, I won't he 


of doors for three months.” 


you again. I don’t bclicve 
© year.” 

Tramp: ‘‘ Indeed I have, mum ; I've just 
done thirty days.” 
SoC 


HEAVILY HANDICAPPED. 

“Sir, I wish to marry your daughter,” 
faltered the young man. 

“You do, eh?” exclaimed the fond 
parent. “ Well, I have been rather 
expecting this, and, to be thoroughly 
orthodox, I shall put a few questions to 
you. Do you drink?” 

“No, sir. I abhor liquor.” 

“You do, eh? Smoke?” 

* T never use tobacco in any form.” 

“ Well, I didn’t suppose you ate it. Do 
you frequent the race tracks ?” 

“‘T never saw a horse-race in my life, sir.” 

“Um-m-m. Play cards for money?” 

a4 es grosses no, sir.” 

“Well, young man, I must! say you are 
heavily handicapped. My daughter is & 
thorough society girl, and I can’t for the 
life of me seo what she is going to do with 
you. However, it’s her funeral, and if she 
wants to undertake the job, she can risk it.” 

>_COC 

Hvupsarp: “I estimate that advertising 
costs me fifty pounds a year more than I can 
afford.” 

Jaye: “What are you talking about? 
You don’t advertise.” 

“No; but the drapers do, and my wife is 
a confirmed bargain-hunter.” 

SOC 

A BarmtsH army officer in India was 
awakened one morning by feeling the 
native servant of a brother officer pulling at his foot. 

“Sahib,” whispered the man, “ sahib, what am I to do? 
My master told me to wake him at half-past six, but he 
did not go to bed till seven.” 

>_0c< 

Cusroxsr (looking at the bill): “ Here, waiter, thero’s 
surely some mistake in this total.” 

Waiter (politely): ‘‘Ze thousand pardons, sir! Mit 
my usual carelessness I have added in ze date and vorgot 
¢0 charge you for ze butter.” 

COC 


NOT A GOOD SAMARITAN. 

On the outskirts of a small village in the Midlands 
there lived an old man whose business was so well known 
among the neighbours that he was commonly spoken of a3 
“Old Billy, the Cow Doctor.” 

Being a general favourite, he was often to be found at 
the village public-house, and sometimes had difficulty in 
finding his way home. 

One dark night, while walking along the road, a gentle- 
man observed the old man resting on a stump in a helpless 
condition. Not wishing to leave him, and yet not caring 
for a two-mile walk out of his way, he waited, in the hope 
that possibly someone might pass. 

Presently he heard a cheery whistle, and, in answer to 
his “ Hello !” there came forward a rough-looking country 


lad. 

“ My boy, do you know where old Billy, the cow doctor, 
lives ?”” 

“* Yes, I do,” was the answer. 

“Well, here is a half-crown if you will see him safely 
home,” at the same time putting the money in his hand. 
“ Aw promise you I’ll see him safe,” he replied. | 

“ Now, you are quite sure I can trust you?” persisted 
the gentleman. : 

“You con trust me, mek sure o’ that,” and then, with 
a cunning look, as he put his hand in the pocket with 
the coin, { Why, he's mi gronfeyther; Aw com 0 


purpose.” 


Every Brillsh subject who fe on his country Keen, Should read about the “Terriers” in the ROYAL MAGAZINE, 


we 


THE GREATEST MYSTERY STORY EVER TOLD. 


CHAPTER THIRTY (continued). 
In which I Discover much that is Amazing. 


(Pree 


“Wat to do next I did not know,” continued the 
Professor, ‘‘I stood for a few moments horrified at 
my action. Suddenly it occurred to me that, being 
dressed exactly like me, it would be believed that 
I had been assaulted! But his features were not 
mine, so I took a bottle of highly corrosive acid and 
flung it into hig face, and then exchanged my gold watch 
and keys for his, and put some of my letters into his 
nocket. Afterwards I replaced the one or two things that 
had been disordered in the laboratory, switched off the 
light, and, leaving the dead spy in the corner, closed 
both*doors, which, as you will see, lock automatically. 

‘And then? ’? I asked, amazed at his story, 

‘‘Then I came in here, put a piece of plaster upon my 
finger, opened the safe, and took the precious books con- 
taining the records of my experiments, in order to make 
it appear that a robbery had been committed. After 
vashing myself in my room, I strove to preserve an out- 
ward calm, and asked Ethelwynn to telephone for a 
:eeping-berth for me. 

‘1 had now decided, as there was no further danger of 
spies, not to take her with me. Just before I lett, I came 
in here and wrote her a letter, telling her I should be 
absent some months, and-instructing her to call Kirk and 
rezard him ag her protector dung my absence. As I 
went out I left the note beneath salver on the hall 
table, so that it might be discovered by the maid when 
dusting in the morning. And at 11.30 I left King’s Cross 
for Edinburgh, without, however, being able to communi- 
cite with Kirk or tell him what had actually occurred.” 

“T, on my part, naturally believed that the dead man 
was the Professor,” Kirk interrupted. 

“And when were you aware of the truth?’ I asked. 

“The day after I had called you in consultation. I 
tien saw that, in exposing an affair which, at_all hazards, 
must be kept a secret, I had acted most ony I 
dare not tell you the truth. I went to Edinburgh and 
found the Professor, who was in hiding, fearful lest the 
affair should be discovered. He told me exactly what had 
occurred, and invoked my aid. My agents watched every 
move you made. They were with you in Edinburgh and 
in Glasgow. Therefore I-was well aware of how strenu- 
cusly you were seeking a solution of the mystery.” 

I paused in sheer amazement. Ag I reflected, I saw 
that Kirk had been shielding his friend the Professor all 
giong. 

In reply to my questions, he told me that the reason 
why he could not satisfactorily prove an alibi if accused 
of the crime was because at the hour of the tragedy he 
Was engaged upon a mission for the Government, a secret 
transaction with an agent of another foreign Power which 
Was greatly to our advantage, and betrayal of which 
would create serious international complications. His alle- 
tations of enmity towards the Professor had been made 
to mystify me. 

ile added, also, that the reason why the Commissioner 
of Police had not listened to my story was because I had 
tnade accusationg against him. They knew him at ‘the 
Yord,”* he added with a laugh, and it was not likely they 
would dare to make inquiry into his actions. ; 
_ "But T saw Miss Ethelwynn lying dead!” I said, turn- 
ing to the Professor, for how tould: I now doubt that it 
Was actually he? 

“Let my daughter relate her own story,” he said, and 
gving to the door he recalled her. 

“Just tell Mr. Holford, dear, what occurred to you 
en that evening when you retyrned from your aunt’s,”’ 
"said, ag she entered the room. “I have confessed to 
lim. the truth.” : 

, Well, dad,” she said, “I believed that the man in 
‘se Jaboratory was you yourself. Besides, Mr. Kirk 
Ii tieved it to be you. The face was, of course, much 
isiisured, but the clothes were yours, and in the pockets 
“wre your watch and some of your letters. I was insane 
with crief, and with Morgan, to whom Mr. Kirk told 
a lititious story, I went to Lady Mellor’s. 

On the night in question something seemed to prompt 
me to return home, enter with my latchkey, and go up 
. the laboratory to make sure that it was really you. 
', Somehow could not believe that you were dead. 
Kemember, I wag in the Red Room all night, and you 
‘ould certainly have awakened me if you had entered 
sid unlocked the door. So I went. I’ crept in softly, 
n order that Antonio should not hear me, and, ascending 
© the laboratory, switched on the light. 

_" T examined ithe body closely. Ah! it was a gruesome 
‘i, ht--but T satisfied myself that it was not you! I crept 
wownstairs, back to the dining-room, but I entered 
foriething wag Suddenly flung over my beat: I smelt a 
Cirlous odour—it may have been some anesthetic. I tried 
Wie: eam, but could not, and in a few moments I became 
in nscious. When I regained my senses I found myself 
lt strange house, with Mr. Kirk bending over me. I 
eve I was delirious, for I remember shouting and 
rac tb? and charging him with an attempt to kill-me. It 

“8 impressed upon my unbalanced mind that he had 


You Probably wouldn't get as much happiness from: a fortnight at the seaside 
an ¥.A.F. outing. 


| kiiled my father. But, on the contrary, he wag all care 


and attention. On putting my hand to my face I found 
upon my cheek a quantity of what seemed like wax, which 
peeled off in my hand.” 

a you afterwards went down to Broadstairs?” I 
said, 

“Yes. I went with Morgan on the following day.” 

‘* But who had attacked you in the dining-room? ” 

‘“‘ Ah! that remains to be proved,” replied Kirk. ‘A 
desperate attempt was, no doubt, made upon Miss Ethel- 
wynn by somebody who had entered the house secretly for 
the same purpose as herself—by somebody who suspected 
that Leftwich had come to an untimely end. The would- 
be assassin first administered an anesthetic, and must 
afterwards have injected with a h lermic syringe, 6ame 
curious poison, which gave to her all the appearance of death, 
though the dose wag fortunately inefficient. With the 
remembrance of Leftwich’s features—which he had only 
seen a few minutes before—being disfigured, it seems that 
her assailant tried to cishgure ers by pouripg upon her 
face hot wax from the candles alight upon the dining-rocm 
table. It was, of course, the act of a person half 
demented by the desire for révenge.” 

‘And you are unaware of who did this?” 

“I have a suspicion—a slight suspicion. It is for me 
to prove its truth.” 

‘* You will now see the terrible position,in which I have 
been placed, Mr. Holford,” exclaimed Ethelwynn, “I 
knew that my father had killed aman. Was it surprising, 
therefore, that I should endeavour to shield him?’ 

e ira not,” I said. “You acted only quite 

My chief complaint is that you have all kept 


pantie might have provoked a serious quarrel with the 


light in the sopring soci, Ethelwynn, who had come up 
ie 


“I had previously sent Antonio to Italy for a holiday, 
deeming it best in the circumstances that he should 
Ethelwynn and Pietro had left the house when, 
of a sudden, I heard tho bell, and, peeping out, saw 
Langton at the door. It was an exciting moment. Thé 
young man had, I knew, had his suspicions aroused by 
big | Antonio at Calais, for Anton‘o had wired me that 
he had been recognised. So I waited until you, very 
fortunately, came, and allowed me to escape.”” 

For a moment I was silent. Then I said: 

‘You'll remember when we returned to Bath Road after 
my first visit to Sussex Place you were rung up on the 
te es The message caused you great alarm. What 
was it? 

‘* Antonio told me of his suspicions that the dead man 
was not the Professor,"’ was his reply. 

“And on your second visit to this house you signalled 
by the blind of the drawing-room, as thé Professor had 

one. 

“TI signalled to Pietro, who was out in the fog, that 

‘ou were still with me. He had, of course, been with 

thelwynn to Foley Street, and I was about to go there.” 

‘* And, tell me, what connection had Doctor Flynn with 
the affair?’’ I demanded, utterly astounded at the very 
remarkable story unfolded. 

“ Listen—and I'll tell you the whole truth,” Kirk said, 
and, pausing, he looked at both father and daughter, as 
though to obtain their consent to make further revelations, 
and thereby elucidate what was certainly the most extra- 
ordinary mystery of modern times. 

What I had heard was startling enough, in all con- 
science, but what I was yet to Sern was etill more 
astounding, as you will see. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE. 
In which I Am Again Perplexed. 
neers eee OCMLOLOOLO OOOO enn sn rr” 


As we spoke Antonio entered, and handed his master 
a note, which, on reading, he handed in turn to Kirk. 
‘* You'll go, I suppose!” he asked the Professor. 
“T think so,”>was Gr.er’s reply. ‘I'll cross to-night. 
But if I g°, I must first run into the City to see Meyrick,” 
g 


and he glanced at his watch, exclaiming, ‘ By Jove! I 
must be off!’’ Then, turning to Antonio, he ordered a 
taxi. 


“1 hope, Mr. Holford,” he said, turning to me, “I 
hope that I’ve now convinced you that I’m no impostor, 
a that I am actually Professor Ernest Greer in the 

esh. ' 

‘‘ You have,” I admitted; “ yet there are several points 
which are not yet clear to me.” 

‘‘My good friend Kirk, here, will make them clear, 
I'm sure,” he said. ‘The only service I beg of you is 


(Concluded on next page.) 
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MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-MORROW 
WILL HAVE BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


Girls and Boys whose Parents are Wisely Training 
their Hair to Grow ia Luxuriance and Beauty. 


A FREE GIFT OF A WHOLE WEEK’S HAIR 
TRAINING OUTFIT TO EVERY PARENT. 


Englishmen and Englishwomen of to-morrow will 
once more be celebrated far and wide for the beauty and 
luxuriance of their hair. 

Amongst them baldness will be practically unknown, 
and Premature Greyness a thing of the past—that past 
which is now our present. 

Would you like to know how your children’s hair can 
be improved both in quantity and quality P 

If so, write now to Mr. Edwardzs, or call at his London 
headquarters and he will spent you, free of all cha) 
or obligation, with a whole week’s Hair Training outfit 

(containing an ample supply of Harlene-for-the-Hair), 
and full instructions for the well-known Harlene Daily 
Hair-Drill, which has already done so much to improve 
the hair of the people of these isles. 

With this Free Outfit you can teach your children tc 
practise Harlene Hair-Drill with wonderful improve- 
ment results to their hair. It will become glossier, 
silkier, more abundant, and more beautiful in every way, 
free from scurf deposits and all those weaknesses that 
sometimes sap its strength. 

So, whatever your age or sex may be, if your hair is 
not quite all right at the present moment, or if you are 
troubled with actual— 


bit Se Scurf-Deposits 
Baldness Scalp-Irritation 
Falling Hair Thin Hair, or Dull, 
Brittle Hair Discoloured Hair 


write for the Harlene Hair-Drill Free Outfit. It will be 


Contrast the appearance of the jsirst of these two heads with that of the 

Ancient Briton, We see an all-too-common case ofa young man prematurely 

aged by loss of hair—prematurely aged, if the reason be told, through sheer 

neglect of the scalp and hair, ‘* Hair-Drill"”’ never fails to reawaken the 

dormant hair roots and to cause them to develop hair-growth. Mr, Edwards 

makes the same free offer of a wesk's trial ontit to men as he does to the 
women readers of this article. 


sent you by return, and you can igen drilling your hair 

into perfect strength, health, and beauty the day after 

to-morrow. 

A FREE TRIAL OUTFIT AND FULL INSTRUCTION 
FOR A WEEK'S DAILY HARLENE HAIR DRILL. 
The days of youth are the days when it will best 

repay (by future beauty) all the care lavished upon it. 

And it is in the days of youth also when the hair is most 

liable to sustain damage through neglect. ‘ 

If, then, your children’s Bair seems inclined to 
become brittle or straggly; 

If it splits at the ends or comes out whenever it is 
combed or brushed or dried ; 

If it is dull and lacks that rich lustre which is a true 
symbol of hair-kealth ; 

If (in the case of a girl) it remains uninterestingly 
straight and stubbornly refuses to curl, no matter what 
pains are taken with it— 

Then 

1. Cut out the coupon below; 

2. Fill it up with your name and address ; 

3. Take it to the Edwards’ Harlene Co. 95-96 High 
Holborn, London W.C., or post it (with threepence in 
stamps to cover cost of carriage to any part of the 
world), and you will be presented personally, or the 
outfit sent by return. 

And after you have finished the course you will desire 
to continue it. You can then obtain further supplies of 
Harlene from all leading chemists and stores, or direct 
from the Edwards’ Harlene Co., 95-96 High Holborn, 
London, W.C., in 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. bottles. 


FREE HARLENE HAIR-DRILL OUTFIT COUPON 


To the EDWARDS’ HARLENE 00., 
96-96 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Pearson's Wrekly, July 1, '00. 
Dear Sirs.—Will you please send to me at the address below the Free Outfit 
for One Week’a Harlene Hair-Drili (including all necessary muterial and 
complete instructions) to which this Coupon entitles me, 


NOTE.—If yon desire the above sent to your address you are requested to 
enclose with thig Coupon 3d. in stamps to cover postage. If called for no 
charge is made, 


as a slum child would obtain through 
That is why we ask you for ninepence. 
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defence. Yet—yet the public must know nothing. It is | he returns. 


impostor. 
nothing to fear. My 


in my dear fat 
would not! 


‘* When I have seen my wife and consulted with her, T 
will give you an answer, Miss Greer,” I said. ‘' I admit 
that what I have learnt to-day has held me in surprise 
and removed many doubts from my mind.” ; 

Kirk was explaining how the tiny golden doll, the little 
charm which had been discovered after the tragedy, had 
been traced through the well-known jeweller in Bond 
Street who made it, to the Professor as purchaser, and how 
Greer had admitted buying it for the purpose of giving 
to Ethelwynn to hang upon her bracelet. But he *had 
lost it on the previous day. Therefore it was not a clue 
to the assassin, as we had at first suspected. 

Just then the grave-eyed Antonio reopened the door, 
bowing, and announcing to his master that the motor-cab 
was at the door. 

Thereupon Professor Greer shook my hand, with a 
parting appeal to me to preserve silence. 

“You will, no doubt, meet your wife ere long, and she 
will explain much which is to you still a mystery. 
Remember that her devotion to you was the cause of her 
absence. She believed that you were in danger. That 
story was told her to keep her away from you, and thus 
drew you off the inquiry in which we feared you might 
be aly, too successful. Adieu, Mr. Holford! When I 
veturn, in a week's time, I hope you will come and have 
a further chat with me. In the meantime, I can only 
beg you to forgive me for being the unwilling means of 
causing you efther horror, annoyance, or anxiety.” 

, with a hurried good-bye to the others, he turned 
and left the room. __ 

“A point upon which I require elucidation,” I said, 
turning to Kirk, ‘' is the reason why you and those other 
men were 80 inquisitive regarding the new Eckhardt tyre.” 

“ Why I called to see tyre was simple enough,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Max Leftwich was posing as the inventor of the 
tyre in question, and thereby trying to disguise his real 
profession of German secret agent. But as I had come 
across him jn Berlin_three years before in the guise of a 
small money-lender, I doubted his inventive genius. I 
came to you in order to examine the Eckhardt tyre, and 
I eatisfied myself that Leftwich’s tyre was a mere worth- 
less imitation. My assistants also came to your garag 
for the same purpose, just as I predicted they would. 
Leftwich had opened a depot in Charing Cross d for 
the sale of motor accessories, and the ‘improved Eckhardt 
tyre’ was one of the inventions he claimed to be his.” 

‘« But you also had a further motive?” I suggested. 

“Certainly, Holford,’’ was his quick reply. “I confess 
that I had watched you for a year, and I felt that I 
could rely upon you. I wished to enlist your services as 
One of my assistants, and to initiate you into work fof 
which the Government would pay. well. It would 
assuredly have been worth your while to leave your busi- 
ness to the care of your manager, Mr. Pelham, and take 
service in the department of which I hold control. But, 
remember, when I asked you to come here, even I wae 
deceived. I believed that my friend Greer, with whom 
I had had a slight quarrel a low weeks before, was dead. 
When I found what had really occurred, I saw that the 
only Sanigee lay in your discovering the truth. Hence all 
that tangled chain of subterfuges.’’ 

“‘ But surely the Professor might, even now, be charged 
with murder—or at least with manslaughter! " J remarked. 

‘‘ My father may, Mr. Holford, if you do not preserve 
his terrible secret! ’’ cried Ethelwynn. ‘‘ Upon you alone 
depends all the future!” 

nce again I demanded the truth concerning Mabel and 
news of her whereaboute, but all Kirk would tell me was 
what Greer had already said—only a promise that we 
should meet, and that when we did she would make full 
und ample explanation. 


I returned to Bath Road utterly tewildered, and. seated 


with Gwen, related to her the whole facts from the first, 
just as I have here recounted them. 

She sat staring at me open-mouthed. 

“ But where is Mabel?” she cried in alarm. ‘ The Pro- 
fessor and the others have returned from abroad, yet she 
is still absent. Will they accord you no satisfaction? ” 

“None,” I replied with a weary sigh. ‘I don’t know, 
after all, whether to accept what has been related to me, 
or whether to disbelieve it.” 

“The fact that the police refused to inquire into your 
story, Harry, seems sufficient proof that thig man Kirk 
fs a powerful and influential person. Indeed, does it not 
Wend to confirm the story that the Professor did not die, 
and that he really killed the German in self-defence?” 

I admitted that it did. And then I made up my mind 
that, as Kirk would give me no satisfaction concerni 
p , I, on my part, would decline to enter into 
any bond of secrecy. 

ly wife was worth far more to me than any inter- 
mational complication. What was Germany’s wrath at 
Being foiled in her dastardly attempt to obtain the secret 
pf the new steel to Mabel’s honour and her love? 


Two lagging s=ys had gone by. 
Kershaw irk. had called in the evening about seven 


Do you Know how much a Territorial is allowed whilet in camp? An 
telle you this and many other important things. 
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o'clock, but I refused to see him. I sent word by Annie 
that I was out driving a car. : 

“Tell Mr. Holford to come in and see me the instant 
I must kk to him at the earliest possible 
moment,” he had said. And this was the message which 
the maid had brought to me when the astute official of the 
British Government had left. 

Just before ten I entered Kirk's close little den. He 
was seated tn his bead slippers and old velvet coat, while 
behind him stood the grey parrot, which screeched loudly 
as Miss Kirk opened the door to admit me. 

Seated opposite him, near the fire, was Leonard Lang- 
ton, pale-faced and grave. 

“Ah, Holford!” cried Kirk, springing from his chair, 
sharp-eyed and alert. ‘‘I called on you some time ago. 
I wanted to—to make an announcement to you,”’ he added, 
with a slight catch in his voice, I thought. 

“Of what? ”’ . 

He took from his table a long telegram. I recognised 
that it was from the Continent by the fact that it was on 
green ‘‘tape’’ pasted upon a form. Attached to it was a 
square dark red label, bearing the words, “ Government 


Telegram : With Priority.” 
“Read that,” he said simply. _ 7 
CONCLUSION. 


In which the Problem is Solved. 


I scannED it through—then held my breath. 

It was from Angouleme, in Centra] France, and signed 
by somebody named Croxton, evidently pom in the 
secret employ of our Government. The telegram was a 
jumble of cipher figures and letters, but above, written in 
imk, were their equivalents in plain English. 

The message read : 

‘* Details are as follows: Professor Greer left Pafts by 
the Rapide at 9.29 last night for Bordeaux. He occupied 
a first-class compartment alone, and at Poitiers was seen 
by the chef du train asleep. Soon after passing Moussac, 
towards Angouleme, two men in the adjoining compart- 
ment were startled at hearing three pistol alas in rapid 
succession. They looked out, and saw a man open the 
carriage door and leap from the train. The train was 
stop by pulling the communication cord, whereon the 
Professor was found dead on the floor of the carriage. 
His assailant had evidently entered the carriage at Ruffec, 
the junction for La Rochelle. The passengers instituted a 
search back along the line towards Moussac, where they 
found the murderer lying in a diteh with his neck broken. 
Both bodies have been brought here to Angouleme, and by 
papers upon the assassin he has been identified as a Ger- 
-man named Henke, lately living at Hillside Cottage, 
Epping. Have had the body photographed, and sending 
you print for identification. Am making arrangements for 
sending the late Professor's body to London. Wire 
further instructions.” 

“What does this mean?” I gasped. 

‘* We know the man Henke,” Kirk replied. ‘He was a 
German secret agent, who has lately been engaged with a 
number of others im ing a lete survey north of 
London. He was brother-in-law to Leftwich. It was he 
who entered the house in Sussex Place to make certain 
that his relative was dead, and who, on finding Ethelwynn 
there, attacked her so favagely, believing he had killed and 
disfigured her. Finding he had not, he evidently 
fullowed the Professor, and, alas! avenged Leftwich’s 


death.” 
2 poor Professor is dead? ”’ I said, amazed. 

‘* Yes,” sighed Langton. “Ethelwynn is now beside 
herself with grief. I have just left her side, having 
broken the sad rews to her.” 

“ Ah!’’ exclaimed Kirk, ‘ it’s surely a dark and bitter 
pereuge—senuerd all the worse, Holford, by one vivid 
act. 

“What ig that?’ 

“The fact that Doctor Flynn—who was born in Ger- 
many, though of British parents, and was an intimate 
friend of Leftwich—suspecting the truth, told the Ger- 
man’s brother-in-law, with this tragic result.” 

“Then Flynn is to blame for Greer’s death! " I cried. 

“Undoubtedly,” was Kirk’s answer. ‘Poor Greer!” 
he added. “He was an old and dear friend of mine. I 
never suspected that he would be followed abroad, or I 
would have gone with him. Flynn was no doubt privy to 
the attempt to be made to secure revenge.” 

‘“Where is Flynn? ” 

‘Gone abroad,” replied Langton. ‘“ As soon as I told 
him what Mr. Kirk had said over the telephone, he packed 
some of his traps, and, making a lame excuse that he.had 
e visit some friends in Germany, he drove to Charing 

ross. 

I gtood gazing at the pair before me, my thoughts too 
-full for mere words. 

Professor Greer’s end was, indeed, an unexpected and 
extraordinary one. 

fd ‘J e e e 
roved full of surprises, for when 


That night, however, 
coed Mabel, sweet, eager, and happy, 


I retu home I fo: 
anxiously awaiting me. 
I noticed she seemed pale, weary, and travel-worn, but 
| as she threw herself into my ready arms with a cry of joy 
at our reunion, she sobbed to me to forgive her for doubt- 


ing me, 
Ry don’t understand you, darling,” I said. “I never 
doubted you for one moment.” 

“Ah!” she sobbed, “you do not know all I’ve suf- 
fered in these long weeks we have been parted.’ 

“No,” I said. “Tell me, dearest, tell me all.” 

Then, in broken sentences, smiling now and then through 
her tears, she explained how, on receipt of the false tele- 

am, she had at once gone to Italy, where she was met 
y Kirk, who told her that I had untortunately been 
accused of the crime of forgery, of which I was innocent, 
and that I was in hiding. He promised, if for the time 
she concealed her name, he would take her to me. 

They went to Florence, only to find that I was not 
there. Thence they went to Faenza, on the Adriatic side 


of the Apennines, where she was handed over to 
of Pietro Merli, who conducted her about the ou 
under the same pretext—always in gearch of m: self, and 
always preventing her from sending a message Taal, for 
fear, the Italian had said, that the English police should 
be placed on the track. In Vienna Kirk again met her 
Tietro having returned to England. , 
Here she met the Professor, whom she had known when 
a girl at her home in Henyaliirss and who had purposely 
sent her a note and seen her per to conniving at the 
trick by which she was enticed abroad and kept apart from 
me. he had, in turn, ‘been introduced to Sir Mark 
Edwards, who came to Vienna to purchase the secret of 
the new process, and had atcompanied them one evening 
to the opera. . . 
From Vienna my dear wife was induced to travel alone 
lo Moscow, where for the past fortnight she had been 
awaiting news of me promised by the Professor, who had 
all along supplied her with funds. 
Three days before, however, she had received a telegram 
from Kirk, telling her that the charge-against me was with- 
drawn, and that I had returned home. Then, of course, 
she had not lost an instant in returning to my side. 
During my absence at Kirk’s house Gwen had been tell. 
ing her sister the whole remarkable truth. Therefore, 
a I my wife had concluded her etory, her handsome head 
fell upon my shoulder, and in tears she begged forgiveness 
for doubting me, a fault which, in those circumstances, | 
freely forgave—as you may quite well imagine. 


Need I say more? 

Need I tell you that Mabel and myself stood beside the 
grave and watched the burial of poor Professor Greer at 
St. Peter's, near Broadstairs? —_ 

Need I tell you, either, how, just a year later, Ethel- 
wynn, who h inherited the great fortune accruing from 
her father’s diecoveries, was married to Leonard Langton, 
howe My wife and myself being honoured guests at th¥ 
w : 

Flynn has ngt been heard of since. but Antonio is still 
all-powerfal at the pretty house Langton has taken in Hill 
Street, and on more than one occasiun Mabel and I have 
been guests at the bright, breezy seaside house overlooking 
the Goodwin, hevond Broadstairs. 

Leonard Langton and Ethelwynn are extremely happy. 
Yet I verily believe that Mabel and myself are even still 


happier, for I cannot help thinking that our enforced ” 


separation has rendered the joys of our lives the sweeter, 
and has proved our mutual trust and ‘love. : 
‘Kershaw Kirk is still travelling hither and thither, ever 
active ag secret agent of the British Government, and ever 
prone to ask the advice of his feathered pet. _ i 
As for myself, I still carry on my garage in Chiswick, 
a business which, I am glad to say, is rapidly extending, 
though I confess it very nearly came to ruin in those dark, 
breathless days when I was seeking a solution of the 
remarkable problem of ‘‘ Who Killed Professor Greer?” 
The End. 


do, dear? I didn’t 


Miss Gusurna: “ Why, how do 
t’s a whole year since 


think you would remember me. 
we met.” 

Miss Cutter: “I didn’t recall your face at first, but I 
remembered your dress.” 


“Do you know, sir, that I am very particular with 
whom my daughter spends her time ?”’ said a pompous 
father. 

“Then I su u are very often away from home,” 
retorted the ack cont who was thus snubbed. 


WHY WE HAVE NAVAL PAGEANTS. 

Tue naval p ¢ in the Thames next month, when 
the river from Westminster to Southend will be lincd 
along either bank with a double row of torpedo boats, 
destroyers, cruisers, and battleships, is going to be the 
biggest thing of its kind ever held. os 

In days gone by it was against tho traditions of the 
Navy to ih a show of the fleet. Queen Victoria broke 
through the rule by ordering a review of her ships of 
war at Spithead just prior to the commencement of the 
cam in the Crimea. It was admittedly a fine and 
an ing spectacle, but the innovation was nevertheless 
bitterly criticised. 

Her Majesty, however, had a will of her own, and 
replied to the fault-finders by ordering another and 
bigger review at the close of the war two years later. It 
turned out a brilliant success, People came from far 
and near to witness it, and it is not too much to say that 
it gave the first start to that genuine popular interest 
in the Navy which has continued to this day, and grown 
continually. 

Yet the vessels then assembled together were not much 
to be proud of, from the point of view of the modem 
expert in naval armaments. They consisted of ‘sailing 
ships, paddle steamers, and some few screw steamcrs. 
All were, of course, unarmoured, and the guns they carried 
consisted for the most part of the old, small, smooth- 
bore variety, such as did duty in Nelson’s day. A single 
battleship of the “ Dreadnought ” type, had such been in 
existence at the time, could have sunk the whole collection 
with ease, and without sustaining any appreciable damage 
herself. eas 

A little later came the revolution in naval ship-building 
due to the introduction of armour-plating. But the 
“wooden walls” died hard, and even so late as 1878 
unarmoured frigates figured in a review at Portsmouth. 

The jubilee naval review,of 1887 was the first pageant 
of the in which none but ironclads took part. An 
now the ironclad is declared obsolete in its turn, for the 
modern battleship is all steel. 
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Jedfern's NAVY 
Rubber Heels, 


YOU can buy rubber heels for two- 
pence. But you can’t buy good ones. 


after Hospital Treatm:nt had Failed. 


\ NAVAL PENSIONER, Mr. T. Henderson, 
has unfolded to a ‘‘ Torquay Times” reporter 
a sensational story of almost half a century’s suffer- } 
ing from piles which defied every treatment but 
| Zam-Buk. 
“I served 18 years in the Royal Marines,” explained 
Mr. Henderson, who lives at 1 Springfield Cottages, Plainmoor 
t 


The best—not the most expensive, but 
the best—cost 64d. men’s, and 
43d. ladies’ and children’s. 
They are known as Redfern’s 
Navy Pads. 


But be sure they have “Redfern’s 


Navy Pad” stamped on each one. 
+ 
From Boot Repairers and Bootmakers 


Road, St. Mary Church, Torquay, to the reporter. ‘* During 
the greater part of that time I suffered from bleoding p:les. 1 
had often to eit for a long time on a wet boat seat, and I believe 
tans, Uectered orgie: My te a 
cause, e rribly. My life was rm" 
an absolute burden to me. I was really mis 1dT0 CERTIFY Got 
never out of the doctors’ hands, and 
after spending a long time in Stonehouse 
Naval Hospital and undergoing four ay 
operations without getting any relief, I 

became such a wreck that I got my 
siocerge, i was oe a the ote 

avy. was in is 
were all marked ‘ V.G.,’ sat T ket ot / 7. 


splendid references for making a fresh and fac-simile of his tribe y saa io. why he t 


= for me to try, but everything proved quite useless atl 


“] had often heard of Zam-Buk, but somehow had neglected to try the balm. When I | : 
started with Zam-Buk I never thought it would really cure my obstihate case. All I hoped for ’ 


everywhere. 


Zam-Buk is without equal for 
eczema, pimples, ulcers, es, 
rf scalp sores, 


Moen’s, 63d. ; Ladies’ and Children’s, 43d, 
ss 


Write for Booklet to 
REDFERN'S RUBBER WORKS, Hyde, Nr. Manchester, 


e infla of 
chemists, in 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6 
bores. Post free at same prices 
from The am-Buk Co.,. 45 
Cowcross Street, London, E.C. 


THE SETTLER’S IDEAL HOME. 


NEW ZEALAND, 


Patronised by 


H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


The Best 
BAKING 
POWDER 


Headache 


Arrangements Lave been made with the Shaw, Savill & 


GF GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. “Bd UR Albion Co.,the New Zealand Shipping Co., and the 
of Pevien’s Wout eI na ches t of x on te ry pica Reduced “Fares eis 
8 Weekly 109, 0. 
‘we will forward DIRECT FROM OUR Looms, 6/4) MINUTES. 


add of 
i. Se oues our PRUDENTIAL REAL SEAMLESS 


One Kaputine cures 
in ten minutes the 
most violent Head- 
2 gia. tx taking 
sone bad Rae ural cation forms and further information, both as to 
© wan O prove pea’ and also as to other 
ew Zealand, appl. 
New Zealand, 13 Vi ;.or the 
Agents in the United Kingdom of the above Shipping 
Companies, 


; Z eae 
8} Ad: 
DRS at Tay Lace} 
suitable for Drawigg Room, Dining Room, Bedroom 
éc., handsomely ic in six different patterns 
of fashi le self-shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues, 
and. Art Colourings to suit all reqeiamants, and 
LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY OBDI- 
NABRY-SIZED ROOM. These C ts will be 
sent out as ample Carpets, thus showing the 
identical quality we do supply in all sizes. They 
are made of material equal to wool, and being a 
lity of our own, can only be obtained direct 


send you two free 
sample doses of 
Kaputine by return 
post. 


Write to 
C. H. KAPUTINE, 
Kaputine Works, 


Write for our display 

s umes of Costume & Mantle 
Fashions, with Pat- 

terns cut from the cloth lengths, Grand Value 
17/6 to 45'= Delivered on receipt of deposit from 
3/- and ba'ance by at monthly subscriptions. 
3. @. GRAVES, LIMITED, SHEFFIELD. 


TIRED MEN. 


[DON’T SNEEZE. 
DR. MACKENZIE’S 


CATARRH CURE 


SMELLING BOTTLE 


oni Waetiobe. | wen zoe ane tiredot takina mrtarione preseristions et per ie Atl 
wearin, t elts, write me,anc » - 
OVER 400,000 SOLD DURING THE ff] Kaputine is sold by | Twill end you Book which shown how every inn, Headache. Neuralsia in the 


PaST TWELVE MONTHS. Mon 


* ng and old, may be Quickly and Thorourhiy i vate Head, Faintness, Dizziness, 
Chemists and Stores | 2?NERVOUSNESS, KXEAUSTION, VARICOCELE: aa A CHARM FOR HEADACHE. 

everywhere. Packets A SPECIFIC FOR INFLUENZA. 
of 28 doses, 1/-. dreds of cures. Book sent sea'ed, post fre Pw Sold by ail Chemists and Stores, 

Stamps. Mention this Paper.—A. J. LEIGH, Sand Price |/-or post frec in U.K.1¢ stamps 

Samples 1d. 93 Great Fussell Etreet, London, W.C. Over twenty MACKENZIE’S Cure Depot, READING. 


CIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 


With every Carpet we shall anso- 
LUTELY GIVE AWAYa bandaome 
Rug to match, or we will send Two 
Carpets and TWO RUGS for 10s, 6d.— 


Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying some- 
thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly called. Also 
we.are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many people are 
unboubtedly faddists im the matter of health and sickness. They are for ever experiment- 
ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend any pre- 
paration having an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. But for genuine sufferers 
—whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are 


NOT A FAD 


—a medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and experience, 
has achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched for by 
thousands of persons in every part of the world. BEECHAM'S PILLS are known to be 


Cigantio Sale of the“ Queen's Royal” Household Patronised by Royalty. 


HEARTHRUGS .... |eezereeen 


H-R.H. Eugene de Christoforo 
In REVERSIBLE RICH TURKEY PATTERN 
Oh loee pad itt. widen Hearthrugs have gained | Princess Palcoologes 


. Righest entletaction. 
Special Ofer—Three for 5/9, Bix for 11/3, Twelve tor 22 - of Bichon 
6d, ex! Trade Merkon all Goods. Beware of Imitations, Murehioness of Breaftalbane 
Please mention “ Poarveon’s Weebly.”” Marchioness of 


Cigantic Sale of the “Queen's Royal ” Household Reversible Rich Turkey Pattern 


(Trade M: . 3 yas 

Beware _ psa CARPE | Ss a sure cure for Indigestion, Constipation, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as a fact 

PMITTEDLY TER OREAPEST IN THE WORLD. W. (eens) x that for all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no remedy like 
A marvel of ’ orders and Nectimontala 


mist vel of exoalionce and beauty.” Thoaran‘ of ving 9 ‘ 
See eee| | RBEECMAMS 
ee at | see: . 

== ; +4 " Eepan  o|OU” Bae 
taseralit hereale (Marae a . | 


1 = ee 
Catalogues o; feart: 5 Quitts, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Curtains, &c., 
, w melon" Pi "s Weekly,” 1/7/1909, Address— Se ee ee eee 
begga nplib dahon Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


Post Free tf, 
F, HODGSON & SONS 2.2." r"" WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
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BEAUTIFUL | DON'T ENCOURAGE 
EYES. om To Can. a Woman Sell ?\tHe " cancune. 


How to Acquire and 


great deal can be done to make even 


unpromising eyes clear and bright, and to 
render 


eyes which are only passably pretty |: 


really beautiful. 

Health has a great 
condition of the e: i 
they require daily attention, fresh air, 
cleanliness, and even exercise: 

Cold Water an 
Excellent Tonic. 

Moving the eyes upward and downward 
and from side to side, with the head well 
held up and kept perfectly still, tones the 
muscles which raise and lower the oye- 
balls, and brings a healthy supply of blood 
to the eyes, so nourishing the tissues. 

Gleansing the eyes should be followed 
by opening them while the face is half 
submerged in a basin of cold water, which 
is also an excellent tonic for eyes and 
lashes. 

Attention to the general health will go 
far to make and keep the eyes bright: 

Only read in a good steady light; rest 
the eyes occasionally when working by 

into the distance or lowering the 
lids, and accept headache and fatigue 
of the muscles as signs either of overwcrk 
or that you require glasses: 
Erebrewe also 
eed Care 


Remember, too, that nine hours’ sleep || 


a night in a well-ventilated room is the 
best medicine the eyes can have: 

The eyebrows pre expression to the 
face almost as much as the eyes themselves. 
We can do a great deal to alter and improve 
the shape of the brows. 

Daily care will improve the growth 
and = of the brows, and by gentle 
stroking between the fingers, their very 
shape may be altered. The fingers should 
be well moistened with olive oil or cocoanut 
oil, which also stimulates growth. When 
eyebrows aa thin are ‘he quality, it 
is a to try dai ing with a 
soft ert rich molataneldl pith brilinatine 
and vaseline. 

‘The only safe tonic for the lashes is 
cold water, or white of egg and water, 
prepared by beating up the white of 
an egg with two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water and dipping the lashes into this 
each morning. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES AND HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


When Soaking Salt Fish, 


to the water, as it improves the flavour of 
the fish. 
To Clean White Enamelled Purniture. 

Remove all dirty marks with a flannel 
dipped in methylated spirit. Then‘wash at 
once with tepid water, to which has been 
added a little fine oatmeal. Never use soap 
or 
Swedish Pie. 

Grease a piedish and sift breadcrumbs 
over. Then put a layer of cold roast beof 
cut into s dice, then a layer of tomato 
slices, and a sprinkling of cho onion. 
Three parts fill the dish in this way, and 
then cover with parboiled potatoes cut in 
thick pieces. Pour a little highly-seasoned 
gravy in, and bake for an hour. 

Bacon Fat 

Should always be saved, as it is most 
usoful in cooking. Put every scrap in a 
basin, and when you have a good quantity 
pour boiling water over it, and let it stand 
till cold. Then take off the fat, put it in a 
saucepan, and simmer till all the water is 
evaporated. Pour intoa basin. When cold, 
it can be used for frying, basting, and for 
plain cakes. 

Macaroni a italien, 

This is always Poe and is really an 
easily-made dish. il a quarter of a pound 
of macaroni in salted water for twenty 
minutes. Drain off and put into a saucepan, 
with one ounce of butter, one tablespoonful 
of cheese, two tablespoonfals of tomato. 
purée (in bottles), pepper and salt. If 
necessary, put in also a little good stock. 
Stir well over the stove for a few minutes 
and serve. (Reply to TRAVELLER.) 


deal to do with the! 
; and, like the skin, 


| THINK that personal experience 
is always the best answer. 
H am a woman, and I can sell! 
I used to sell a great deal at 
| bazaars and rummage sales before 
I married, and I was always 
cleared out long before the sales were 
over: All that past experience now comes 
into, and helps, my present business life. 
It always seems 5 to me that any 
woman should have to taught the art 
of selling, Personally, I find the art s0 
interesting and 60 a practise that 
Brees one of the many 
i 


things that a woman does by 
instinct. 

There is a great difference between the 
selling of a woman who has been taught 
to sell and who does it by rule and rote, 
and the selling of a woman who has a 
natural gift for the work. 

Don't Talk About 
the Weather. 

Some schools, which are supposed to 
teach the whole art of selling, issue some 
very dull and elaborate treatises on ‘‘ How 


to Sell?’ - But if the pupils were to 


follow at all closely tho elaborate instruc- 
tions given in these booklets, I am sure 
that no one would ever be persuaded to 


buy: 

| ¥ remember, when 1 was & young eit, 
‘reading a was supposed to 

‘a shopgirl’s diary. In it she told that 
;one of the instructions she received from 
her Solos was, that before she offered 
' anything for sale she must make a pleasant 
|rematk upon the weather ! 

If ce “eo pe find ae in 
present-da; opr ns remark wu 
the wosther is still made. Ai 

For instance, if I enter a shop and say, 
“T want to match this chiffon—do you 
think -you have this shade of colour?” 
the man will probably answer, ‘I 
will see, radia -~ihia weather is very 
‘unseagonable, is it not?’ And then sae 


| When Choosing Eges 
Previous to cooking, add a little vinegar | 


Always select those that have a dull, 
ae shell in preference to those with a 
8 iny shell. 
| Your Telephone Receiver 
i Needs constant dusting. When several 
persons use the mouthpiece daily, it should 
be well cleaned every day or two. 
Straw Matting 

That has been laid some time is apt to 
get dull looking. washing it well with 
salt and wgter. Add a handful of salt to 
three parts of a bucket of tepid water. 


Steamed Vanilla Pudding. 

Put into a basin two cupfuls of fine 
breadcrumbs, one cupful of flour, oge cupful 
of finely-chopped beef suet, half a teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder, and one teaspoonful 
of vanilla essence. Mix intoa light batter 
with an egg and milk. Pour intoa buttered 
mould and steam for one hour. 

Vegetables 

Need more careful cleaning than is often 
given them. Many people think that just 
cutting open and soaking is sufficient. The 
result being that an insect is occasionally 
seen in the vegetable dish. Salt in the 
water is good, but nothing really cleans the 
vegetables so effectively as the hand. 


Vanilla Fingers. , 

Put into a basin four ounces of ground 
rice, four ounces of fine flour, one teaspoonful 
of baking powder. Cream four ounces of 
butter with three ounces of sugar, add a 
large season) of vanilla essence, and the 
beaten yolks of two eggs. Sift in ually 
the dry in ients, and lastly stir in the 
whisked white of one egg. Pour into a 
Yorkshire pudding tin and bake in a quick 


Join the gallant ‘ Terriers” if you would be loyal, 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


By Mrs. EUSTACE MILES. 


will actually wait for me to answer her 
before she goes to fetch my chiffon! _— 

This immediately puts me off buying 
anything; for when I go to a shop it is to 
buy what I want as quickly as ble, 
and to talk of that, not of the weather. 

I think that as a rule men do not sell so 
well as women; they have not so much 
imagination nor such tact; they look 


‘|more easily bored, and they are not 


enthusiastic: 

As a rule s man has much less belief 
and interest in his wares than we women 
have. A woman becomes strongly 
attached to the things she is handling 
and dealing in day Ld day, and it is quite 
natural that she should think them superior 
to any rival make: 

A woman cannot bear the thought that 
other people’s things’may be better than 
those she is selling, any more than a 
mother can believe that some other woman’s 


child is prettier than hers: 

We women actually invest the things we 
sell with our own enthusiasm in- 
dividuality: We glorify our goods in 


such a manner that the customer sees 
them glorified too, and begins to look at 
everythi with the same enthusiasm 
that we who are selling feel for them: 
Takes Care of the 

Nervous Customer. 

Another gift a woman has is that of 
reading the character, or nature, of her 
customer: By what she rcads she is able 
to judge in what way to oe him, 
and what sort of things to offer him: A 
woman’s 
greatest value to her when she is selling. 

She takes the nervous, hesitating 
customer -under her wing, and b ntle 
suggestions she leads him on, ‘sade ail the 
time she is ‘elking she is persuading him, 
by subtle womanly tact, to buy many 
things he did not know he had any need 
of until she took him in hand: 

As a rule, selling is a grim affair to a 
man: . is somethi thet he has to do 
against the . He places his c 
before his he sae ina «Hake Pomel 
it” fashion; whereas a woman will brin: 
her whole gift of persuasion to lene 
her subtle arb and womanly tact—in 
order to sell what she has placed before 
her customer. 

And because selling is such work 
for a woman and such hard w for a 
man, much of this work must sooner or 
later fall into woman's hands. é 


oven to a golden brown. WHen cold, cut into 

fancy shapes and ice. To make the icing, 

beat the second white of egg stiff with an 

ounce of icing sugar, spread on the cakes, 

ba place in a cool oven (with the door open) 
ry. 


To La Gravy. 

@ reason your is lu is 
probably because you fad ‘the (iinkentng 
while it is over the fire. Take up the pan, 
put in the thickening, stir well, and then 
put the pot over the fire a , and stir till 
it boils. If you follow this method, you 
should have no further trouble. (Reply to 
CiaPHaM GR.) 


Marzipan. 

Here is a simple recipe for this sweet- 
meat. A quarter of a pound of almonds, a 
quarter of a pound of caster sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of rosewater, a little white of egg. 

ix all well together, and use it asa filling 
for dates, or between two pieces of walnut; 
or make it into “potatoes,” rolling them in 
chocolate powder to give ti right 
appearance. 

Stuffed Mackerel. 

Take two large mackerel, clean them, 
and split them open. Fill with forcemeat 
made as follows: Four ounces of breadcrumbs, 
one ounce and a half of dripping, one table- 
spoonful of cho sweet herbs, pepper and 
salt to taste, bind with an egg. Sew up the 
fish, place it in a well-greased baking tin, 
with some bite of dripping on top, and 
@ little good stock round. Bake for thirty. 
five minutes, basting carefully. Serve on a 
hot dish, sprinkled with fine browned bread- 
br pr chopped parsley, and powdered yolk 

ogg. 


But firet read all about them in 


intuition and tact is of thell han, 


Wesr ENpina 
Jury 1, 1909, 


A Straight Talk To Marriageable Girls. 
Zao ANY families have a few young 

men of the “dangler” type on 
their reserve list. They are 
= ‘called out” to take the 
s place of some moro eligible 


P man who writes on the very 
morning of a dinner-party sincere 
regrets that he is unable to fulfil his en. 
gagement, 


A wire to amiable Sprightly brin, 
back a delighted TFen gH sari ip 
and takes the place of the defaulting diner, 
with 8 good-humoured forgiveness of the 
obvious fact that he was decidedly the 
last choice of his hostess, And Nally 
he assumes the position of dangler-in-chist 
to one particular daughter or dangler-in- 
general to the girls of the househol 
Gets on 
Their Nerves. 
The bond fide masculine admirers get 
oyed at finding him always on the 
spot, like a statue in the park. He gets on 
ir nerves, Whenever they look in 
casually or call on Sundays young Sprightly 
has managed to get there bret. 

Mothers who encourage “ followers” of 
this Gescrtption are making a great mistake. 

No doubt young men of this sort aro 
useful; they are quite safe, and harmless 
escorts to take the girls to picture galleries 
and so forth. In a hundred ways their 
services can be utilised. But the harm 
they do in warning other men off decidedly 
outweighs their usefulness as messenger 
Doge, toctotues. and devoted slaves, 

devoted adorer who “ dangles,” 
admires, and does her behest unquestion- 
ingly proves a real stumbling-block and 
dicap to a marriageable girl. The more 
serious suitors look on disapprovingly at 
a bachelor maid who leads young men 
about as though they were tame kittens at 
the end of a bit of blue ribbon. 

Perhaps they think she might continue 
the custom after marriage, as so many 
young wives do. . 

He Should Be Severely 
Dealt With. 

Men who “dangle” deliberately, and, 
as it were, with malice aforethought, without 
the shadow of an honest intention to 
marry, are infinitely worse than the young 
Sprightly type, who would perhaps 
pro if able to keep a wife. 

The deliberate ‘‘dangler’’ should bs 
dealt with summarily and severely. Ho 
often contrives to make a girl devotedly 
attached to him, sips as much honey and 
sweetness as he can secure, but never gets 
within the radius of a proposal. 


Chocolate Biscuits. _ 

Take equal quantities of good chocolate 
powder ant cular 8 , mix them well, 
and then add sufficient beaten white of egz 
to make a soft paste. Drop small pieces of 
the dough on to greased paper, and bake in 
a moderate oven. If the r cannot 
easily be got off the buns when cold, slightly 
moisten if and it will be easily removed. 
(Reply to ArreRnoon Ta.) 

Hashed Tripe 

Is a very nourishing dish and ono you 
could easily digest. Put a breakfastcupful 
of milk, or milk and water into a saucepan. 
Work up together an ounce of butter and 
two teaspoonfuls of flour. Add this to the 
milk and stir over the fire till it thickens. 
Cat the tripe into strips and mince an onion ; 
put both into the saucepan, and let it simmer 
at the side of the fire for forty-five minutes. 
Serve garnished with chopped parsloy. 
(Reply to Invauip, Wimbledon.) 

Mock Duck. 

Pat the large lobe of a calf’s liver in & 
saucepan with cold water, bring it to the 
boil, cook for five minutes and then take out. 
Melt an ounce of dripping in a stewpan, fry 
in it two cho) onions, put in the liver, 
sprinkle it with a tables: ful of chopped 
=e, and nearly cover with stock or water; 
add three onions, pepper and salt, and ovor 
the liver lay three rashers of fat bacon. 
Simmer for about two hours, or till tender. 
Take up the liver, put in the oven to crisp 
the bacon. Pour off the liquor into a clean 
saucepan, thicken it with an ounne of butter 
rolled in an ounce of flour ; colour and flavour 
the gravy, and pour round the liver. Peas 
zien in season are a great addition to this 
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TO FLUSH THE KIDNEYS. 


We are all liable to derangement of Kidney 
function, it steals on us unawares. The kidneys 
are the most important organs of the human body. 
They are the li governors of our well-being 
and comfort. If clean and free from uric acid 
poison we are energetic and happy. If clogged 
up with gravel and poisonous sediment we are on 
the borderland of serious disease. If you have a 
blocked drain pipe you proceed to clear it by a 
rocess of flushing. You must apply the same 
f gienic principles to the kidneys and bladder. 

‘ou must adopt Professor Lawson Tait’s remedy, 
and use Kutnow’s Powder, which flushes and 
cleanses the kidneys and bladder of all debris. 
You will thus avoid Bright’s disease, grayel, and 
stone. Kutnow’s Powder is a ectly safe 
remedy, which acts gently and painlessly. Kutnow’s 
Powder does not contain any sugar, and is therefore 
useful in diabetes, Our artificial life’ has a very 
serious effect in the accumulation of excessive uric 
acid. Uric acid is the chief cause of Gout, 
Rheumatism, and other kindred diseases. Kutnow’s 
Powder is not only a perfect solvent of uric acid, 
but it eliminates all excess fram the system. Besides 
getting rid of the uric acid, Kutnow’s Powder 
cleanses the whole system thoroughly. No one, 
ill or well, ought to be without Kutnow’s Powder. 
May we send you a package free ? 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


TAKE KUTNOW’S POWDER. 


Are you willing to test Kutnow’s Powder in order to 
judge its beneficial effect ? 

Would you like to be free from distressing head- 
aches and nervous exhaustion ? 

Is it your wish to keep the system clean and free 
from poisonous deposits ? 

Do you know that Kutnow’s Powder will rid you of 
dyspepsia and liver troubles ? 

Is it your wish to have a elear, healthy-looking 
complexion, a ee skin free from pimples, 
blackheads, and boils. , 

We take your answer to be in the affirmative, and 
if you will kindly fill in the form below we will 


| send you sufficient of the remedy to thoroughly 


test it, free of charge and post-paid. 


A FREE TEST. 


: SIGN THIS FORM. 

Cut out and send to 8. Kutnow & Co. Ltd., 41 Farringdon 
Road, London, E.C. By return of post you will receive this 
famous remedy free of charge. - 

(WRITE DISTINCTLY) 


NAMB ....coccosee cocccoceescoccoccores 80sec cecececonces coscen ses coooee cess: oo 
ADDERS ......cncccccce cocccoser vos coe rococo coness oes vee ccecenresecocsoooe cee 


(Pearson's Week’y, 1/7/09) ” 
} This fcrm posted in an open envelope requires only 4d. stamp. 


TEST IT, FREE OF CHARGE ! 


Rev. F. L. BULLEN 


WRITES : 
“ Wellesley, Church Lane, Highfield, Southampton. 
I only wish I had tried Kutnow’s Powder years ago. In 
my case it has proved to be an agreeable and gentle 
aperient, eleansing the liver and kidneys, relieving the 
brain of any sym of pain or discomfort, and regulating 
generally the whole organic system.” 


Mrs. A. L. WHALLEY 
WRITES: 
“62 Hornsey Road, Anfield, Liverpool. 
23rd September, 1908. 

Dear Sirs,—I have tested the sample of Kutnow’s Powder 
which you so kindly sent me, and cannot thank you 
sufficiently for the power of good it has done me. I have 
recommended the Powder to several relatives and friends.” 


How to Avoid Fraud. 


The genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had at all 
chemists at 2s. 9d. per bottle, or direct from 
Kutnow’s London offices for 3s. post-paid in the 
United Kingdom. See that the fabaiiler signature, 
“§. Kutnow & Co. Ld.” and the regi trade 
mark, “ Hirsch , or Deer-Leap,” are on the 
package and bottle. This is how to get the 


GENUINE KUTNOW’S POWDER 


Kutnow’s Powder Prevents Kidney Disease 


For a Free Sample write to S. KUTNOW & Co. Ltd., 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


HUDSON'S 
SOAP 


Makes Tables, 
every kind of Woodwork 
spotlessly clean and white. 
It keeps the Home sweet and 
wholesome, and 


‘HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME. 


Floors, and 


it. 


FOR EVERY KIND OF CLEANING. 


Itis a very long time since Hudson’s 
Soap was first introduced. Love of 
Cleanliness ensured a welcome for 
Loyalty to the housewife has 
strengthened that welcome. Grand- 
children of the original users are 
using Hudson's to-day. 
not change except for the better, and 
you cannot better Hudson’s Soap. 


Folks do 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 


E SURE YOUR KIDNEYS ARE HEALTHY 


an ttte Bk 


Jas week sees the conclusion of Mr. Willian Le Queux’s 
great story, “Who Killed Professor 

Som Greer ?”? and a cleverly told tale of 
in Store. mystery it has been. I cannot tell 
uu 


you an: definite about a new serial 
this week ; I have ee coaes castles in hand, and a 
decision will be made in a few days’ time. Perhaps 
by next week I shail be able to tell you more; but, as you 
will realise, the selection of e serial story cannot be 
hastily made. I can, however, promise you something 
good when it does come. 


Tux rapid development of the Boys Scouts’ movement— 
there are over 130,000 of them enrolled 
up to date—has led @ certain number of 
papers which cater for boys to flood their 
pages with references to Boy Scouts. 
Certain advice and information is given 
which the Boy Scout is led to believe is official, and 
stories are published founded on the Scout movement 
and embodying in some cases ideas that are not consistent 
with the chiecta of the movement: While the publicity 
given by the Press to the t; benefits to be derived from 
vara pinnae is useful, it is deplorable that certain 
j endeavour to trade on the boys’ enthusiasm for 
their own end. In order, therefore, that the exact 
position may be clearly defined for the benefit of those 
ts who are interested in Boy Scouts, we are asked 
by General Baden-Powell to make it clear that the only 
i — of the movement at present are THE Scout 
and THE HEADQUARTERS GAZETTE, 

The General desires to notify all Boy Scouts and others 
interested that he is responsible for nothing that sppesul 
in any r on. the subject of Scouting except t is 
a in THE Scovt iteelf or in THE HeaDQUARTEES 

AZETTE. 

Tue Scout is a weekly paper containing matter not only 
of interest to Scouts, but to every other boy who enjoys 
healthy and sound reading matter. : 


To Make 
it Clear. 


“ Unpze your queries on the last page,” writes W. T.C., 

“can you enlighten me as to why we 

Mooning only see one half of the moon? I 

. Around, know’ nothing of astronomy, but it 

‘ seems strange to me that during the 

course of its revolutions our globe never gets a view of the 
other side.” —— 

The reason, W. T. C., is because while the’ moon is 
pecies Aaie us she always keeps the same face turned 
inwai This is due to the fact that her rotation proceeds 
synchronously with her revolution. This coincidence 
§s thought to have been brought about by the primitive 
action of tidal friction. ° 


I GET some curious questions asked me in connection with 
th, 


his page. Only last week a corregpon- 
Unbuttoned dent wrote to inquire whether I thought 
Buttons, he would look better in » mous 


As he omitted to inclose a photograph 
illustrating his present claims on the beauty Seeman ants 
I was rather at a loss to know what to answer. I had to 
content myself with the cautious observation that it was 
very ible he would. This week, I think the strangest 
request for information comes from N. C. “Can you 
tell me,” he asks, ‘‘ why some gentlemen leave the bottom 
button of their waistcoats unbuttoned ? I have noticed 
this in several cases, and think there must be some 
reason.’’—— ; 
+ Science assures us, N. C., that there is no effect without 
‘gs cause, g0, as you say, & reason Or other there mtst 
undoubtedly be. In some cases I should ascribe the 
hahit to the simple but distressing fact that the button 

nat button-hole refuse to meet. The owner of the suit 
since it came home from the tailor has, in other words, 
so increased in circumference that, tug as he will, there 
will always be an hiatus at the point you mention, In 
other instances I should attribute this gap to fatigue. The 
owner may have got tired just bofore reaching this point 
in his toilet. In case you should think this solution far- 
fetched, I may mention that an old gentleman of 86 who 
committed suicide some years ago, left a note behind to 
say that he did so because he was “‘ tired of buttoning and 
unbuttoning.” He was, no doubt, a life-long member of 
the gaping waistcoat brigade. I believe the habit 
originally was a recognised badge or sign that the wearer 
was educated at Eton College. 


Pune Gotp has a grievance. ‘I went into a jeweller’s 
shop the other day,” he writes, “in 
“golid"’ order to buy a gold chain, and I was 
Gold. shown several which bore tickets 
a marked‘ solid gold.’ On closer inspec- 
tion of one of the larger linked chains I found that the 
links were indoubtedly hollow. On pointing this out 
to the assistant, he explained that ‘ solid gold’ was merely 
a trade term, and did not imply that the article was solid 
throughout, I said a few words about jewellers and their 
methods, and left the shop. Now, Mr. Editor, don’t you 
think that such a description is very misleading ? ’”—— 
Yes, Mr. Pure Gorn, I certainly do; in fact, I think 
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the same adjective applies to a very large number of 
“trade terms.” What could be more hopelessly off the 
mark, for instance, than the “fresh”? and “ new laid” 


applied to the pickled eggs bundled in here wholesale from. 


Continent ? I think that the law in such matters 
could do with a good deal of. amending, and that, when 
ip obtain money under false pretences, they should 

unished just as severely if they do it behind a counter 
as if they do it with three cards in a railway carriage. 
At present, of course, the least unscrupulous person sets 
the standard for. the trade, 


“T mann it stated by an anti-smoking lecturer last week,” 
tes Woopsing, “ that every man, 

All woman, and child in the country 
Smoke. smokes on an average 384 cigarettes 


year. Can you tell me if this is true ? 
Considering the enormous number of women and children 
there are and the large proportion of men who don’t 
smoke at all, these figures seem rather surprising.” —— 

I dare say = are right enough, Woopsrng. There 
are 80, many confirmed cigarette smokers who get through 
thirty or forty a day that the average would soon tot up. 
This passion for cigarette-smoking is quite a modern 
affair, by the way. ¢ your lecturer Voubtlees called 
the “ deadly tube,” was unknown in this country before the 
Crimean War. The soldiers brought the habit hack with 
them, and it soon spread. 

Up till rp recently of course all cigarettes were made 
by hand, but nowadays 90 per cent. are turned out by 
machinery. Next to s linotype, I think a cigarette- 
mi machine is the most ingenious instrument I ever 
Baw. latest sort can turn out cigarettes at the rate of 
800 a minute. How Carrie Nation would have loved to get 
at one of these with her little hatchet ! 


“TI srtona to the nautical profession,” writes R. N., 
ro am seldom a Ae vided eat 
now a young sight am 
= desirous of cbraiaiie ce. ‘abodanblel 
to her. Having no mutual acquaintance, 
and my know! of such matters 
am at a how to proceed. 
I thought of stating my situation to the young lady’s 
parents, and gig Oe their — things from my 
ps they would only admire my 
cheek.” —— . ‘ 
Your problem, R. N., is one which often confronts 
victims of love at first sight. It seems to me that a 
handy man like yourself ought not to be baffled by such 
difficulty. If you have no mutual acquaintance, surel 
can make ome, and get introduced either to Julie 
rself or to some member of the family. Failing that, 
I should find out the favourite haunts of Juliet’s papa or 
brother and manage to strike up an acquaintance. 
A young man I used to know many years ago got out 
of a similar fix by pretending to be a census officer and 
calling to inquire the ages of every one in the house. He 
rformed the task so charmingly that from that day the 
‘amily regarded him as a friend, and he eventually became 
en to the lady of his heatt. Then, and not till then, 
id he confess the fraud, which, needless to say, was 
willingly forgiven. I am not recommending this method, 
however, as it entails a very unusual supply of cheek. 


A. C., & physical instructor in South Africa, has discovered 


anew use for P.W. Here is his thrilli 
Saved by story. “I always have Pearson’s an 
“P.wW.” another paper sent to me every week,” 


he writes, ‘‘ and they arrive rolled up 
together and tied with string. I called for them at the 
+ office in Tohanos sh one week, and on the wa 

ack turned in at a friend’s house. Here I stayed till 
nearly gare 
Iwas at length hurrying home along Commissioner 
Street with my papers tightly grasped in my hand, when I 
saw two Kaffirs attacking a white man. By means of 
my rubber shoes-I was able to reach the spot without being 
detected, and struck the nearest ‘boy’ in the mouth 
with the rolled end of the papers. It was a good hard 
blow delivered with all my strength, and I gave the second 
one 8 similar dose between the eyes. qi had no idea 
before what a good weapon papers could make. They 
returned to the attack with two others, but I wrenched a 
stick away from one and drove them off. I found subse- 
quently that the man I had struck first lost a couple of 
teeth by the blow.” —— ‘ 
There have been numerous cases, A. C., of people 
being much struck with P.W. the first time they came 
across it, but I think your instance must be awarded the 
first prize. I fear, however, you must have loft the Kaffir 
with the mistaken impression that the cerise-coloured one 
is somewhat heavy reading. Still, he can at all events 
boast that he has tasted some of the best of our English 
literature. as 


Just to remind you that the £200 Story Competition 

closes on July 27th, so that those who 

£200 asked for the closing date to be extended 

Sto will not forget to send in their stories. 

Competition. Please also remember that manuscripts 

should be addressed to the Fiction 

Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, 

London, W.G., and should be marked ‘‘ £200 Story” 
in the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 


4 
Note.—A pen-Knife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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E. 0. wants to know which I consider the more 
’ * affectionate ’’—the woman who stays 
About at home or the woman who goes out 

Affection. to business. “In my opinion,” he 

writes, “the former is, but I should 

Hike to know mist you think.” —— : > 

my humble opinion, E. G., it is quite impossi 

down a hard and fast law in matters of chibi” re ay 
goes out to work as a rule because she has to, and I fail to 
s6e why she should not be just as affectionate as her more 
fortunate sister. Of course, she has to keep her affection 
in bounds in office hours. A typist, for instance, can’t 
be cenetenty ing the cat, or kissing the managing 
director on top of his bald head, but it doesn’t folloe 
that she is na ly deficient in feminine instincts. What 
do you say, Business Girls ? 


“I was listening to a case at the last aasizes here,” writes 
G. C., “in which the judge’s summing 


Short up only occupied three minutes. 
and friend who was witlt me said he thou 
Sweet. this was the shortest on record. 
oe ane if he was right ? ”»——_ 
Though the { in question may be highly com. 
mended, G. C., I fear he cannot claim the championship. 


There is Mr. Commissioner Kerr’s famous summing up, 
for instance, which beats it easily. ‘‘ Gentlemen of tho 
jury, you have heard the evidence for the plaintiff, and 
have heard the evidence for the defeaden'. If you 
lieve the former you will find for the plaintiff, if you 
believe the latter you will find for the defendant. If, as 
I do, you believe neither, Heaven alone knows how you 
will find.” 

Mr. Justice Norris, of the Calcutta High Court, wont 
one better than this. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he remarked, “ the 
sigan has nothing to say ; I have nothing to say ; what 

ve you to say?” The shortest summing up on record, 
however, was accomplished by Mr. Justice Denman in 
1892. It was a street collision case, and after Counsel 
on both sides had ind in eloquent and lengthy orations 
the judge turned to the jury and inquired laconically : 
“ How much ?” 


Hees is a splendid tip which every holiday-maker who 


wants to have the time of his life this 
Tip for summer will find worth noting. I got it 
Holiday from a friend who makes use of it every 


Makers. _time, and finds that it never fails to work. 
“ After you have packed your bag,” 
he says, “after you have run over your list of razors, 
flannels, shoes, brushes, caps, collars, handkerchiefs, and 
80 on, atid made sure that nothing is missing, sit down and 
write out a contribution to the Fresh Air Fund. This 
means that while you are on holiday you have the know- 
ledge that some slum kiddie is also enjoying an Al time 
as well, and this knowledge I find can't be beaten for 
ec the real and true holiday spirit into a fellow's 
eart.” That is the tip I got from my friend. Try it 
and see how it works. 


A alton correspondent makes a most admirablo 

; suggestion for benefiting the Fresh 

ASailor and Air Fund. He says: “I think the 

the F.AF. ee ae the “7 wiling be a 

; 8 id opportunity of ewelling:.your 

Fresh Air Fund. Visitors are alsost aire to offer Dine. 

jackets tips (for showing them round the different ships) 

which ninety per cent would refuse, but, say, you had a 

box ateach gangway, Jack could tell them to put their 
tips in them.” —— 

I shall be delighted to wend collecting boxes to those 
officers or men on ships which will form part of the 
fleet visiting the Thames-if they can arrange to have 
them a near the gangway. 


Tux following days have been arranged for F.A.P. 


Special Outings :—July 5th, “ James A. 

F.AF. Carson’s Day.” July 6th, “ Ist Batta- 
apecal lion, Royal iliers’ Day.” July 7th, 
ays. “ Blise ‘Craven’s Party.” July 8th, 


“ Lalls and Duthie Henderson’s Party.” 
July 9th, ‘‘ Backsheesh Day.” 


list of Fresh Air Fund subscriptions will be found 
as ad on the red page opposite.) 


FOUNDED 1871. 


Tue OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee + __+__=: 
- Corporation, Limited. 


(Empowered by Gpectal Act of Parliament.) 
Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
‘Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
- Fie Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 
. HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON, E.C. 
RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager end Secretary. 
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FRESH AIR FUND 
FIGURES. — 
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This microbe knows Po vag experience that 
it is utterly impossib: 
fellews to pass through these filters. The 
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PEARSON’S 
HOME FILTER. 


@eyal Boslton Make). 


$F ensit ied <sieae ium. 4 
removable et wl, “he with ordinary. care ‘eit 
sho 


‘ ; ee oC “2s. 6d.; Miss ‘Camming, 58. ; D., 

- Ace 8. 6d.; me bier Clerk, "4 . Miss Roukel, 2s. 6-5 <2: last for years. No household be with- 

tat Anob., Fleet P. Nabe, 29 6d.; Mrs Kidd, oot it-- Supplied to our readers at the low 
i hiitebeli, Sst! Leatie Ureening, Is Anon., 38.; W. FB. B., : _ peice ob 
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When ordering Pearson’s “ Home” Filter 
taedly ve impression of the tap to =n 
to fixed. Address your order ‘to 
Filter Department, 18 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


Every Filter is made and tested 
by Messrs. Doulton and €Ce., ef 
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3a ak Joan; ‘and Ross ie. £35 Tens Rogsrick’ and John Annes, 43. 6d.; HM.S. Nelson, per W. A. Small, 10s.; BSkkraal School 

ewslen, i Mrs: Torner, my, Mi: seotteme; Qs; Wheeler. . 2d.; Mervyn Fstler, 4s. 64.; Llo fap nk Ltd., Yorkshire Grey, 73. 8d.; Mrs. 8. Pinnklin, £2 eg 

Miss A. Jefferson, 28. Gl.; fi. Horniman 2s. 3d.: vat ‘var Walks Dept. per H. Elkington, 21 10s. 6d. ; 108, R. K: Children of St: Philip's Day School, Hull, 7s.; Buttonholes 
baks, 28, 3d.; G. H. Hichens. 6. 3d.; Mrs. Russell, £1 5s.; 'H. M. Reed, 2s. 6d.;.B. I. Bourneville, 3s.; T.V. wil, : A. é e Picnic in Pictermaritzbarg, £1; J. Hill, 1s. g@.; Gargi 
| vnghamas 4. ds 2, Pare, ay 3s.; Clare, 11s.; A. M. 'B., 108.; Officers of H.MS. Se a, oe James Glass. 10a. pe Children, Bat ord Camp, és. 6d.; G. F. Howells, 3s.; 

M., 370. W., i. 9d.; C. F.. 9d.; Afton, 1s. 6d; Lincolnshire Regt., 23; Steele, wa: tars Scott, 10s. rdiner, £1 18; Infante’ Schog), Artillery 
b Newland, Ie. ; 7. ine tea! ls. 6¢.; 3.58. T., 1s.; Major Academ Woolwich, 9s.; % conalhae i éd.; fy an Pretoria, LB a ‘. H., Se.; “Cape Town Friends, £1; B. Da 
Vox, India, ‘as. 6d.; Sincere Sympathisers, lle. 6d.; ‘The “Walrus, aan of cet Bexley Aayiuin, p per Miss Clark, 23 Se. 6d.; Migs J. McNay, son, 78. 9d.;_L. Stik eman, 3s.; F. Church, 4s, 6d.; H.W.S8 Victory 
x} 2s.3 1 is; G. B. ag ei A ‘Welt hes ra pmap, 2:.; Endon Welt Dressing Service, 148° 6d.; 2; ner I. H, Dyer, £1 2s. 6d.; Jane Alexander, 4s. 3d; i Ree aooee 
2’. Mrs, Steel, 108! 6d A Hel éd.; 1s.; eg ‘of G.E. ne aa “Ofice a 1 Street Station, per T. end, 49. 10d.; Daily News Reading Room, per @. ‘Williams, 9s. 
| Krasa and Co., 2s. 6d.; A Frien 18. B. m 9s. ; ” Miss Fincham, £1 10s.; 8. lair, 3e. reek Oliver, -* ao Few Grand (P. W.) total, £2,265 le. 83d. 
* M. Grady, £1 1s.; Pads fy rape, Meee 28. ; Oliver, Reynolds, Delegates of Hearts of on Benefit wer ashen, 35 Resiae, ° 

. E. Dawéon, 1s. 6d.; Prior, 1s. 6d.; F. Burkill, 12s, 3d.; F. H., Portland Electric Power There aro no expenses of ent for the Fresh Air Fund. 
: 10s.; In. Levin eg of Freddie, 58.; (A pres 9d.; Montagu, £1 1s.; Harry D. Isaacs, £3 23. * aacaing Every penny Hesncagt og to bg ge wr or-fare. AW 
CV. @.; fd A. SB, 9d,; fron: 6.; J. Johnaton, 28. 6d.; Staff of Dany Terecrara, 58. 3d.; Colonel and Cticcs vst Royal expenses are borne the ‘promoters, r Pearson, 
: O., 38.; Mrs. Mapon, hi fi, Mrs.¢ and Mies Flood, £8 2s., Fusiliers, £8 2s.; panel Regs Cardiff, £12 63,; Staff of Hearts Limited, the Dai Ay A 3 Limited, dhe wSienterd rity? Fearem, 
SJ. Gibson, ‘si ; G, Gradwell, Bt £1 Ng - B Lindsay and Noel of Oak, per F. W. F Mrs. Blunn, 3s.; M. leton, $d.; Limited, and belly Ragged There is no, sdatineton - 
Worship, £2; rs. Edridge, 10s.; y 5 a a 5 "Christian . Laycock, 58. 3d.; ic Daweéon, class 0 Ninepenee ae day's happi 
« H. Hole, nae ny ‘beat, 4, Sas oe 10s.; Mrs. Lusk, 1s.; ls. 6d.; M . Pierce, 6s.; At 62 Castle Street, ee 8d; Bate 28 2s, ape for a romplele n of 200, with the sae 
HIS, 9d. rue. 1s.; Miss Lu Ge. ; Gracie y end Phyllis Whitelock, 15¢.; Mrs. S| 58. ; attendants bscriptions should pe ES to Hos 
VCS: Bi Min, Gare eA ead, 16, ed: Grateful, @ Gs Saree ane Cees ES Duman oe es Ee | er EA Decrees ae, eamee Bem, Yenan. We. 

Town r 8 ra 13 Ms ir, ary, an mnie, a now in r. Colle ms ma: 

r ‘Ife, Evelyn, and Doris, 2s.; P. W. Carver, £2 28.; H. B., 9d.; 10s. '6d.; J. W. Cordiner, 19. 6d.; Woolwich and Plumstead Bow!ing bad on application. = . : 


|? This Insurance Scheme covers any 
| person travelling as a passenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland 


oven £13,000 ALREADY PAID, 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
| each accident—not the first claim only. 


‘£2, 2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY}INSURANCE. 


COUPLINGS. 


(Continued from page 10.) 


16 Prizes of 10s. 6d. Each. 
Adcock, R. J., 31 Brookfield Rd., Bedford Park. 
sc et Mra. C., 136 Havelock St., Preston. 


ray, G., Helens Bay, Co. Down 
eon, B, 122 Tollington Rd., "Holloway. 


I tev, E., Shepton Maillet, Bath. 
ileshing, J. W., 180 Creek Rd., Deptford. 


hoop. C., 31 Tivoli — Brighton. 


Mi Michael, J, a Ag Schoel, Glasgow, £100 CYCLING 
penned, aoa ines Beis Stapleford. _—_— . 
Neville, 1.47 Mary 8t., Dablia. 502 CLAIMS Y PAID, 


inoluding three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


ane Insurance hokis soot | for Pp Be reniys of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one on apecl sly A io by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND Gl ‘ARA PORATION, 
| LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moergate Street, peceel ba . whom notices 
‘ol claim, onder the foilowing conditions, must be seat within seven 
| days to the adore Cpe 
1 be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
Se eine of any person killed by an acci- 
£2, Ooo dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 
train im which the deceased was travelling as a 
\easiennage (including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, possession, 
the Insurance Cunpon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
with his, or her, usual signatere, written in wh or pencil, on the 
spate provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
place of abode, so long as the cou is signed. 
| PROVIDED "ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the Iecal 
representative of such person injured, should ‘death resalt. from 
such accident withiu three calendar monthg thereafter, amd that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its, otcarrence. 
In the event of @ person, not being a railway servant 
on duty, nor a suicide, nor ged. in_an iHegal act, 
¢ I 00 aarine the cures number of Pearson's Weekly on him, 
her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci- 
dent in thet A og rte a although not by an aecident to any 
train in which he, or may be trac elling. page Mg Hag the 
legal re resentative of the oo will receive sum of ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether coupon pe genet er not, pro- 
vided notice in every case be to Tug N ACCIDENT AND 
GU4Raw Corporatios, Limsrap, to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
| E.C., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident. 
| One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representative 
,of an cy wa meets bie death | by accident while actually riding 
‘a cycle, prov that deesased at the time of such accident had in 
| is. or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page. or the 
paper in whlch Gy & with | his, or her, usual signature, written in 


Oates Mre., 2 Selby Villas, Walton. 
it, MH. L., Ribbleton, Preston. 


a G., Servants’ lat Longford. 
Ww C:, 67 Hampton irchfields, B’ham. 


1, J., 204 Wyndforé St., Mary hii), G'w. 


26 Prizes of 106s. Each. 


{kh S. B., 12 Fairfield Rd., Edmonton. 


meen 0, Miss'R. A., 39 Carlyle Rd., Edgbaston, 
igham, 


We 'W. J. C., Blenheim, Cliftonville, Mar- 
: ' H | Market Parade, Badham. 
: is , Royal Marince, Gosport. 
oon Cairn, New Cumnock. 
zht a : . George St., Chesham. 
vin, Mrs. 1 Lansdowne Rd., Finchicy. 
herd. Mrs., 234 Twyford Avenue, Portsmouth 
WG, 46 EMets Ra, NM. Brixten. 
‘J R., 13 Castle St., Cardiff 
| te W., 36 Tunley Rd., Upper Tooting. 
‘high, Dr.. West Hartlepool. 


‘ tema. a rades Hotel, a 
vehall, By 63 "Talbot St., Dublin 


Palmer, - BE. 52 Kingswood Rd., Paneé: 


i ae at A 6 Red idloe Rd., Clapham Park. 
iirdy, it libeaba im Rd., Choriton-cum 


fT 


bie, C., 23 Seots at. Du ink or pencil, vided at the foot, and that death 
S01 "Cc Set. , cam Arsenal occurr within Aces y toot | rs theregfter, and that notice was 
uBrmeey Col. J. Beau Dp i. given of such acciden' the said Corfioration at above address 
ff, P., 32 St.. B.C. ity — aus of its ccenstonce This paper may be left at his, 
Swart, Mrs, Princes St, Gl. her, abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 
. “therland a * a Bat * seper- re ° conditions’ are, the essence of the contract. 
therland’ J. ny Shoe St. Wig Ws This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, and 
; creat entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the conditions 
ie lkins, 4 <" Ring’s_Rd:, Chelsea. of, the “ Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
yard. H . 9 Up. Grosvenor Rd., Tunbridge Act,"’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 


The Purchase of this Publication is Aciaiitied to be the payment 
of a Premium under Seet. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
os seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said corporation. 
Lighting Up Yirmd . erson ean recover on ms more than = Coupon Ingurance Ticket 
JULY. __ AUGUST, __| SEPTEMBER. OCTOBER. | “For this Week, of Cue aber seer aly paid.a twelye-monthe subscription 


COMING HOLIDAYS, 1909- 


- | advance to their newsagent. or 
Ba ' | a to the Publisher, need during th od 

ak Holiday « August 208 Moca Rl Sigs sa] 51219 26) ws 10g 24st dune a5 949 | | asecriptions sign the, onebon ar tarry ths paper oe thetr perven, 
| Christmas Day December 25. T Sigaay [Ta roy oy |S pig an 28) T $4 tg a B87 9.19 publishes of the paper ea weet maou, WG. ands 
Boxing Day . December 27. ¥ 214 a1 28 W 411 18 as ¥ 18 1 22 29 4 6 13 20 27 wo §«=28... 9.19 | tertificate will be sent tn exchange. . 08 Os Beas 
1 816 22 2 gras 2 9 16 23 30 7 14:41 2 29 ... 9.19 ——-—— — ee _ 
Good Friday , March 25th. Fo 3 9 1633 aa F 613 2 F 3 ie 1 4 3 F 18 15 22 29 si se 9.18 | Signature saan cesnevesnneses <oais 

| Easter Monday March 26th. S 3 1017 24 31 |S 7 14 a1 2 S 4.11 18 35 Sag 16 23 30 | July 26 9.18 | Available from 9 a.m, Thareiey, June 24th, 1909, 


uatil midaight, ‘Friday, July 2ad, 1909. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. ee Poe 


©: {1 equas £2 


IF YOU WEAR 
WOOD-MILNE RUBBER HEELS. 
‘Every pound you spond on beets does twiee as fa’ 


Prove the economy | of Wood-Miine Heels this way - 


ae | iii “Wear a different ‘pair of boots on alternative days am 
c one pair with Wood-Milnes, one pair 

1 ee without. Ks 

Weill say nothing abaais the’ relative comfort. When 


one pair calls for the cobbler, inspect the condition of the 
Wood-Milne pair. Be your own judge and jury all in one 


WOOD-MILNE | 
Rubber Heels 


If they really are Wood- Milne, theyoutlast four leather 
. heels—result i is boots keep shape and last as long again. 


it Is not, only the 
~- quality of | 


ae 


the Patent Sprinkler. 
_Top provenrts waste 


\ By the name on the heels shall you know them. 
r / a a am eee , From all bootmakers. 
Mi, | 
| a 
j j > =e 
it 1; » a . 
| i$ 

, & 
ah 
| ' There is Nothing to Throw Away 

ty, ananaamaa@3>)»j$O@»)3@9oo09U9DUooooeeeeSaeaeem 

Ii | in Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is all nourishméent—the word itself means “ Food of the 
"4 tf r Gods.” . It is one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every ‘iad finds it more and more relied upon by those 
\ | ’ who study health and diet. 

i at | FRY’S PURE CONGCENT RATED Cocoa 

Tink 3 ; 

' f , is manufactured by the Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and flayour, 

Ye The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medion Annual, 

} ¥ testifies to its absolute Purity. 

foo oe 

i. 3 ig _ . ae 

oh a4 : i z zh 


! 


NOTHING TO LEAVE iN THE BOTTOM . OF THE CUP. 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. 


